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HE PIONEER CLUB.—An effort j is now 


made to extend the organisation of an ———s - s0 as to 


RexYAL ACADEMY of ARTS. 


NOTICE 2 HEREBY GIVEN, that the PRESIDENT and COUNCIL will 
proceed to ELECT, on TUESDAY, JUNE 17TH, a TURNER ANNUITANT. 

Applicants for the Turner Annuity, which is of the value of £59, must 
be Artists of repute in need of aid through the unavoidable failure of pro- 
fessional employment or other causes. 

Forms of a can be obtained by letter addressed to “ THE 
SECRETARY,” Royal Academy of Arts, Piccadilly, They must be filled in 
and returned on or before Saturday, June 14th. 


JF, COLOGICAL 


REGENT’'S PARK. 


‘The FIRST of the SERIES of DAVIS LECTURES upon ZOOLOGICAL 
SUBJKCTS for this Season will be given by Prof. W. 1. PRLOWEK, FRR. 

resident of the Soc! in the LECTURE ROOM NM the SOCIETY'S 
GARDENS, in the REGENTS PARK, om THUSDAY, June STH, at 


77 0OLOGICAL SOCIETY of LONDON. 


A SERIES of LECTURES & LECTURES, 180 

° upon ICAL “suBsecrs ill be 
in the LECTURE ROOM in the SOCIETY'S ae) in the REGENTS 
—s mr — ~ 5 “4 -o.. ” ce JUD ~ = 








GARDENS, 





RER, 

1 Gast. June5 “* mag ‘oe ically Prof. Flower, Li LL.D., F.R. 
’ Man, Zoo.ogi y » F.R.S, 
2. ” » 12 “Hands and Feet” Prof. Mivart, F.R.S. 
3. ” o 19 “Inetins” . . oF. Romanes, Esq., LL.D. 
tS. 
4, ” » B&B ee ehoge, | Moles, Prof. Parker, F.R.8. 
an 
5. ° July 3 “—_ Ancient and J. E Harting, Esq., F.L.S. 
odern” 

6. ” » 10 * Birds’ Nests” 


. Henry Seebohm, Esq. F. or 

17_ * Reptiles P, L. Sclater, Esq. FR. 

"These Lectures will be Free to Fellows of the Society aud their Friends, 

and to other Visitors to the Garde 

3, mee London, W. 
Ist May, 1884. 


VictoRia 


P, L, SCLATER, Secretary. 





A UNIVERSITY, 


MANCHESTER. 


ANNUAL EXAMINATIONS, 

PRELIMINARY, INTERMEDIATE, and FINAL EXAMINATIONS for 
DEGREES in ARTS and oe will be held at the OWENS COLLEGE, 
MANCHESTER, in JUNE, commencing on MONDAY, 16TH. 

The PRELIMINARY EXAMINATION is open to all persons who have 
matriculated ; the other Examinations only to those who have attended 

escribed courses of study in a College of the University. 

The ENTRANCK EXAMINATION in AKTS (Facu!ty of Medicine) will 
also be held in JUNE, commencing on the 16TH, This Examin«tion is 
open to all who purpose pursuing Medical Studies, ou-production of a cer- 
tificate from the last instructor, and pxyment of «n entrance-fee of £1, 

EXAMINA1IONS for DEGKEES = MEDICINE and SURGERY will 
be held in JULY, commencing on the 

oy biatrica' ation and Examination Nong can be paid at the cffice of the 





—_ Pe a single body, and provide with a common med in 
nd expression, as many as possible of the large and increasing number of 
te the serious discussion ef, 


» in the Owens College, Manchester on June 1th, 1th, 
and ain _ between the hours of 10 A.M, and 1 P.M., or 2 P.M. and 4 P.M. 


can d from the Registrar. 
A. T. BENTLEY, M.A., Registrar. 











Zune people Interested fn, and an xious to promote x ; 
boned Sons eet ocd, and — MeO. Die sautme ashley Villa, Particulars md 
A PARISIAN, B-és-L, at present Lecturer 

on the French Langusge and Literature in the Mason College, Bir- 
mingham, will be OPEN to an ENGAGEMENT at the END of JUNE as 
TEACHER of FRENCH, or FRENCH and GERMAN, in a large Public 


School, or as Private Tutor,— Address E. Joél, Mason College, Bir- 
mingham. 


LERGYMAN, Competent Writer and 


Journalist, is guapenet to FURNISH LEADERS, REVIEWS, or 
ECHOES, Weekly ot otherwise, to one or two more Papers,—CLERICUS, 7, 
President-street, 








U NIVERSITY COLLEGE, 
NOTTINGHAM, 


CHAIR OF ENGINEERING. 
The Committee invite APPLICATIONS for the CHAIR of ENGINEERING 
ms os above College. 
¢ of Engineering will have the management of the College 
Workshope, and must have a practical acquaintarce with the ordioary 
operations of the foundry and fitting-shop. He should also havea technical 
pe oy of E Electrical ———s In addition to supervising the practi- 
he d to conduct Classes in Mechanical, 
Civil, ry Electrical Buginewring, and must be prepared to devote several 
evenings a-week during the winter months to the conduct of Classes fur 
Arti 


isans. 
The remuneration of the Professor will consist of a fixed stipend of £290 
per annum, Yd with half the fees of the Workshops and Classes in his 








N OTICE to ARTISTS.—The BLACK and 

WHITE EXHIBITION at THE CITY of LONDON FINE-ART 
GALLERY, 20 and 21, GRACECHURCH STREET, will be OPENED by 
Messrs. GLADWELL ‘BROTHERS in. JUNE, Receiving Days, Monday 
and Tuesday, JUNe \6TH and 17TH. Forms on app! 


TUN BRIDGE WELLS.— WARBERRY 


HOUSE, Bishopsdown Park.—PREPARATION for the — 
SCHOOLS and UNIVERSITIES, under the Rev.T. R. R, STEBBING, M. 








sometime Fellow and Tutor of Worcester Coll Oxford, First and Nae] 
Class reg First Class ip Law and Schon Winery ent A A. F. J. oy 
Eeq., B.A., Scholar of King’s College, Cambridge. Fees from 150 to 


Guinea 


LECTURES. —Dr. CLARKE ROBINSON, 
ort Ponte enrereiy. University, aatem, is arranging with Literary Societies 


ENGLISH “LITERATURE, &e., 


next a Syllab tions on application. 
by his t t 


** Dr. Clar emer earned a very high i 
of bis cubjects, and the highest testimony has been borne to bie ability.” 
“* The lecture was a great treat.”—Liverpool Mercury, Nov. 7th, 1892 


(CAVENDISH COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE. 


FOUR SCHOLARSHIPS of £30 each, each, tenable for Three Bown, given, ¢ one 














any G or other grants earned by his Students in 
pa ay 
The Professor’s share of foes may be expected in the course of a year or 
two to amount to about £15) per annum. 


Applications, with and refi , should be sent b fore 
TUESDAY, JUNE 10TH, to the undersigaed, from whom further particulars 
can be obtained. 8AM. GEO. JOHNSON, Town Clerk. 


Pijth wer, 10m 
Us! VERSITY of SYDNEY. 


CHAIR OF OF CLASSICS. 
APPLICATIONS are invited from Gentlemen qualified by high d 











PHYSIOLOGICAL 
MEMORY! 


Or the Instantaneous Art of Never Forgetting! 
Uses none of the “Localities,” ‘* Pegs,” “ Lin 
“ Associations” of Mnemonics. 
ANY BOOK LEARNED IN ONE READING. 
Gs Great oe to Correspondence Classes. 
PROS. porus Pate FREE. 


Giving Opinions at Mr. RICHARD re * PROCTOR 
and L 


Professor LOISETTE, 37, New Oxford Street 
(Opposite Mudie’ 8 ’ Library). 


OYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS in 


WATER-COLOURS. 


” or 





The HUNDRED and FIRST EXHIBITION is NOW OPEN—5, PALL 
MALL EAST. From 10 till 6. Admissiow, ls,; Ilustra'ed © catalogue, is, 


ALFRED D. FRPP, Secretary. 
|] ot CENTURY ART SOCIETY, 


CONDUIT STREET GALLERIES, 
The SUMMER EXHIBITION NOW OPEN, from 10 to 6, daily. 
FREEMAN & MARRIOTT, Secs, 


\ ‘eB! ry) ‘ 
pr TING-CHARLES WHITTINGHAM 
& CO., CHISWICK PRESS, 

TOOK’S couRT. CHANCERY LANE, LONDON, 

have pleasure in offering their services as General Letterpress Printers. 

Having a large end experienced staff, and also a unique and beautifal 
collection of initi+] letters, head and tail pieces, and ornamental borders, in 
addition to large founts of type, both modern and old style, and an assort- 
ment of foreign and English hand and machine made p:pers at the'r com- 
mand, they are able to undertake the best class of bookwork and éditions 
deluxe, Special facilities are offered for Catalogues (illustrated or otner- 
wise), pamphlets, legal and other work, 


T° PROPRIETORS of NEWSPAPERS 


and PERIODICALS.—WYMAN & SON®, Printers of the Builder, 
the Printing Times, Health, Seeemee. 
the Review, and other high-class 
they possess for the COMPLETE, “ECONOMIC, ‘oa PUNCTUAL ‘PRODUC. 


TION of PERIODICAL LITERATURE, whether Illustrated or Plain. 


Estimates furnished to Projectors of New Periodicals, for either, Printing or 
— and Publishing.—74 to 76, Great Qu>%.-street, London, W.C. 


rPENNYSONIANA. —See HAMILTON’S 
COLLECTION of PARODIES of the POEMS of TENNYSON and 
LONGFELLOW. Monthly, price 6d. Part 7 now ready, 
PARODIES of THOMAS HOOD will follow, 
London : REEVES & TURNER, | 195, Strand, W.C. ¢ 
GILBEAT & FIELD. and } 


A HANDBOOK OF THE “ENGLISH 
VERSIONS OF THE BIBLE. 


With Copious Examples and Comparative Tables, 
By the Rev. J. I. MOMBERT, D.D. 
Crown 8vo, pp. 508, cloth, 6s, 
“It brings together inf ion not ined in any single work extant.” 
_tenka: Canes m: Sauce | BacstTer & Sone (Lamia), 15, Paternoster row- 


L°*DeoN LIBRARY, 
PRESIDENT.—LORD HOUGHTON. 


12, 8T. JAMES'S SQUARE, 8.W. 
VICE-PRESIDENTS.—kight Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P. His Grace the Lord 
Archbishop of Dublin, E. H. Bunbury, ksq., Lord Tennyson. 
TRUSTEES.—Lord Houghton, Earl of Carvarvon, Earl of Rosebery, 











Truth, the a Gazette, 











t, E.C. 








The Library contains 10,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature 
in various Languages. Subscription, £3 a-year without Entrance-feo, or 
£2 with Entrance-fee of £6; Life Membership, £26. a Volumes are 

llowed to Country, and fen to Town, Members, Keading-room open 
from Ten to Half-past Six. Catatogue (i875), price | 16s, ; to Members, 12s, 

(1875-80), price 5s. ; on applica. 





position and educational experience to fil the office of PROFESSOR of 

CLASSICS in the University of Sydney, vacant by the death of Dr. Badham, 

Full particul«rs relating to salary, tenure of office, &c., may be obtained 

from the Agent: ral ior New South Wales, 5, Westminster Chambers, 

Westminster, 8. W., to whom spplications, stating Candidate's ore and 
should be sent before the 30TH of JUN 

NEXT. 


Sir Charles Nicholson, Bart., LL.D., D.C.L., late Chancellor of the 
University of Sydney, 

F. L. 8. Merewether, B A., wo ~~ oe of the University of Sydney, 

Professor Max — M. A, ford, 

Professor Munro, D.C.L,, Pha a 

William Smith, wee D., D.C.L., 

Sir Saul Samuel, Kc. ‘M.G. ; Awent-General for New South Wales, 
have been requested to act ‘as a Committee to select the most eligible Can- 
= and ——_- him to the Senate of the University, with whom the 

! 








by the Cloth: ee one by his Grace the Duke . 

K.G. yf Yo ., and on E. BF — 

will ‘be 0 RED. = COMPETI TION on AUGUST 6Tu, 7x2, and 8TH, 

1884, Candidates must be under 17 oa yomy 

Part aan aa 6 and 17, a degree may be taken 
The College charges orietm, Board (with an extra Term in the Long 

Vacation). and oe all necessary expenses of Tuition and University 


are £84 per 
For further 
Cam ‘ farther information apply to the WARDEN, Cavendish College, 


rest. 
“Candidates are requested not to ap) ly personally to separate members of 
the Committee. 
a : the Agent-General for wow South —— 











mvs focn Mey. 1880 — nae - 
HE TOPS of the ~ MOUNTAINS. 
| Gen. vill. 5, Price 3s. 6d. 


London: REMINGTON & CO., 18, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, 








tion. ROBERT HARRISON, ssa and Librarian. 


MUDIE’S- SELECT LISS ARY. 








NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 
Revised Lists of New and Choice Books in Circulation at 
MUDI#S SELECT’ LIBRARY, and Catalogues of 
Surplus Copies withdrawn for Sale at greatly reduced prices, 
are now ready, and will be forwarded postage free on 
application. 


MUDIE’S SELECT “LIBRARY (Limited) 
30 to 34, NEW OXFORD STREET, 
281, Recent Sr., anv 2, Kino Sr., Curarstpe, 
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BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 


For JUNE, 1884, No, DCCCXXIV. Price 2s. 6d. 





CONTENTS. 

TUE BABY'’S GRANDMOTHER.—Pakrt IX, 

NEW VIEWS OF SHAKESPEARE’S SONNETS : THE “OrnzR Port” 
IDENTIFIED, 

A GLIMPSE OF THE WEST. 

MAGDA’S COW.—PanrtT I. 

TAXATION AND REPRESENTATION UNDER THE NEW REFORM 
BILL 

ON THE ATLANTIC SEABOARD,! 

THE VOTES OF CENSURE. 

A VOICE FROM THE EAST ON ORIENTAL QUESTIONS—(CONSTAN- 
TINOPLE). LuTTER TO THE EDITOR. 

INDEX, a. 

Edinburgh and London : WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS. 








Monthly, price Half-a-Crown. 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 
CONTENTS FOR JUNE. 


THE SINS of LEGISLATORS.—II. By HERBERT SPENCER. 

THE HISTORICAL ASSUMPTIONS of the CHURCH COURTS COMMIS- 
SION. By EDWIN HaTCcu, D.D. 

LONDON CENTRALISED. By EDWIN CHADWICK, C.B, 

THE POOR MAN’S GOSPEL, By RicadarD HrATH. 

A RHYME forthe TIMES, By EMILY PFEIFFER. 

AN IDEAL UNtVERSITY. By James Bryce, M.P. 

THE PRINCESS ALICE’S LETTERS. By MARY GLADSTONE. 

TUE SITUATION of GENERAL GORDON: a Conversation. 

CONTEMPORARY LIFE and THOUGHT in SWITZERLAND. By C. 
SECKETAN, 


CONTEMPORARY RECORDS— 
I. APOLOGETIC THEOLOGY. By Prebendary Row. 
Ii, CLASSICAL PHILOLOGY, By Professor MAHAFFY. 
Ill. GENERAL LITERATURE, 
London : ISBISTER & Co. (LimiTrD), 55, Ludgate-hill, F.C. 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 
No, 179, for JUNE. 

UNIVERSITY of LONDON LOCALS, 

HANDICRAFT ia GIRLS’ SCLIOOLS. 

SHALL we GERMANISE our SCHOOLS? (Concludd.) 

M. pu BEAU. By MARY E. Curistix, (Concle led) 

INTERNATIONAL CONFERENCE on EDUCATION. 

REVIEWS : Coleridge’s ** Levtures on Shakspere ;” Iiad’s “‘Phacdo of 
Plato ;” Dean Bradley’s “* Aids to Latin Prose ;” Miss Cruit'a ** Lectures 
on English Literature.” 

TRANSLATION PRIZE, 

OCCASIONAL NOTES: Correspondence; Schools and Universities ; 
Education Society ; Notes and Queries ; &c, 

Price 6d. ; per post, 7d. 
Offices : 86, Fleet-street, London, E.C, 


THE NATIGNAL REVIEW 
JUNE, 2s. 6d, 
CONTENTS, 
8 and the HOUSE of LORDS, By the Right Hon, 
“ITALIA REDENTA.” By ALFRED AUSTIN, 
THE DUKE’S FAREWELL, By W. J. Courtuorg,* 
omg, yr ag of ENGLAND and its ADVOCATES, By FRANCIS 
LETTERS from an IDLE WOMAN'S PO3T-BAG, 
MANNERS. 
THE GOVERNMENT of LONDON BILL. By Sir J, WHITTAKER ELLIS, 
ON the ATTITUDE of C IRISTIANS towards the OLD TESTAMENT, By 
the Rev. Ll, N. OX, «HAM, 
5 erga of 1OUNG OXFORD. By the Hon. Gzorcs M, 





By LapY Joun 


POETIC EMC7ION and AFFINITIES. By B. BROOKSBANK, 
LET RIGHT be DONE: a Plea for Compensation for Irish La 
EDWARD TIPPING. ” ' om 
THE CLOTHES of RELIGION, By WILFRID Warp. 
CORRESPONDENCE, 
London ; W. H. ALLEN & Co., 13, Waterloo-place, 8,W. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


For JUNE, 1884. Price 2s, 6d. 
“HOW LONG HALT YE BETWEEN TWO OPINIONS.” 
MoBERLY BELL, 


TUE UNKNOWABLE and the UNKNOWN, By the Hon. Mr. Justice 
STEPHEN. 


WHAT do the IRISH READ? By Sir J. Pops HENNESSY, 
THE CONTINENTAL SUNDAY, By WILLIAM RossiTER, 

FALSE COIN. By AGNES LAMBERT. 

THE ART of PUBLIC SPEAKING. By HaMILron Aipk. 


WITII BAKER and GRAUAM in the EASTERN SOU 
MACDONALD, ERN SOUDAN. By Joun 


FORGOTTEN BIBLES, By Prof. MULLER. 
THE YORKSHIRE ASSOCIATION. By CHARLES MILNES GASKELL, 
EIGHT YEARS of CO-OPERATIVE SHIRTMAKING, By EpITH Simcox 


— hee eg the ARMY. By Lieut,.-Gen. Sir FREDERICK 8, ROBERTS 
art., G.C.B, 


London: KgGan PAUL, TRENCH, & Co. 





By Cc. 8. 





This day is published, 8vo, pp. 128, price 5s, 


N MR. SPENCER’S DATA of ETHICS. 


By MALCOLM GUTHRIR, Author of “Ou Mr, Spencer's Formula of 
Evolution” and “On Mr. Spencer’s Unification of Knowledge.” 

Th's volume is the comp'etion of a critical examination of Mr. Spencer's 
works regarded as a complete! system of cosmical explanation, The 
whole serics is to be taken as a student’s examination of the logical con- 
struction of Mr, Spencer's philosophieal system and a determination of the 
dependence and relations of the parts, 

London ; THE MODERN PREss, 13 and 1A, Paternoster-row, B.C. 





Monthly, Sixteenpence. 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 
CONTENTS FOR JUNE. 
1, ST, GAUDEN’3 STATUE of ROBERT RICHARD RANDALL: Fron- 
tispiece. 

2. A FRENCH-AMERICAN SEAPORT. By 8, G. W. BENJAMIN. 

THE FOOL’S MAY-DAY. With an Ilustration. By Kenyon Cox. 

AN AVERAGE MAN. (Conclusion.) By ROBERT GRANT. 

COUNT ERNST VoN MANSFELDT, the PROTESTANT. By THOMAs 
W. PARSONS. 

SAILOR’S SNUG HARBOR, By FRANKLIN H. NoRTH. 

THE BIRTH of MAN: a Legend of the Talmud. By Ema LAZARUS. 

WHAT is a LIBERAL EDUCATION? By President CHARLES W. 
ELior. 


yee 


ene 


HERE aud HEREAFTER. By JOHN VANCE CHESEY. 
10, AMERICAN WILD ANIMALS ion ART. By JULIAN HAWTHORNE, 
11, LIFE and DEATH. By Curistorger P. CRANcu. 
12, MUSIC and WORD3. By KICHARD WATSON GILDER. 
13, LADY BARBERINA.—II. By HENRY JAMES. 
14. COMMERCE in the COLONIES. By EDwakD EGGLEsTOY. 
15. DR. SEVIER.—VIII. By GeorGe W. CABLE. 
16, THE USE and ABUSE of PARTIES. By WASHINGTON GLADDEY. 
17. THE RED SILK HANDKERCHIEF. By H. C, BUNNER. 
18, DIARY of an AMERICAN GIRL in CAIRO during the WAR of 1852. 
y FANNY STONE. With an Introduction by Licut.-Gencrel 
CHARLES P, STONE. 
19. THE PEO?LE’S VOICE. By HeLen JAcKsON (H. H.). 
OPEN LETTERS—MISS MARY ANDER3ON in LONDON, &-., &c, 
TOPICS of the TIME—BRIC-A-BRAC. 
Now ready, the New Volume (November, 1383, to April, 1*84), 10s. 6d, 
London : FREDERICK WARNE & Co., Bedford-street, Strard. 


Monthly, One Shilling. 


ST. NICHOLAS MAGAZINE. 
CONTENTS FOR JUNE, 

FRONTISPIECE—DAISY TIME. Drawn by Laura E. HILLs, 

A CHILD’s NIGHT THOUGHTS: Poem. By Lucy Larcom. 

THE BANNER of BEAUMANOIR. Illustrated. By Louise M. ALCOTT. 

JUNE : Verses. Illustrated. By CAROLINE A, MASON. 

TWO BOYS of NUGGLESVILLE. Illustrated. By W. W. FINK. 

THE SPIDER and the TUNING-FORK. Illustrated. By Joun R. 
CORYELL, 

TIE BROWNIE’3S VOYAGE: Verses, By PALMER COX. - 

A DECORATIVE ART SOCIETY: Picture. Drawn by ELLEN OAKFORD. 

FLOWER FANCIES: Poems, By HELEN Gra¥ CoNE.} 

GUSTAVUS KEAN’S SPELLING, By J.C. MONTAGUE, 

DAISY TIME: Verses. By FLETA FORRKESTER. x 

THE SCARLET TANAGER. Chapters IV.—VII. Illustrated. By J. T. 
TROWBRIDGE, 

A PAGE from YOUNG CONTRIBUTORS, Illustrated. 

MARGARET'S FAVOR-BOOK. By SUSAN ANNA Brows, 

HOW WE FOOLED the STONKS, TWustrated By OSCA¥YYAN, 

MY MA SAYS that WOMEN OUGIIT tu VOTE: Picture. 
MUELLER, 

THE BASHFUL MARGUERITE; Verses. By ALICE W. lOLLINS. 

HISTORIC BOYS: Frederick of Hohenstaufen ; The Boy Ewpeeor. 
E, 8. BROOKS, Illustrations by KR. B. Birch, 

QUEER GAME. Illustrated. By S. B. HERRICK. 

MARVIN and HIS BOY HUNTERS. Chspters III.—VI. By MAURICE 
THOMPSON. 

GRANDMA'S SURPRIZE PARTY: Verses. By C. T, TAYLOK. 

THE ST. NICHOLAS ALMANAC. Illustrated, 

JACK-in-the-PULPIT—THE LETTER-BOX—AGASSIZ ASSOCIATION— 
THE RIDDLE-BOX (Lilustrated). 

ST. NICHOLAS, Part I. Vo’. XI. now ready, 83. 
London: FREDERICK WARNE & Co., Bedford-street, Strand. 


Just published. 


THE PORTFOLIO. 


CONTESTS FoR JUNE, 

HEAD of a GIRL, Etched by DAMMA4N, from the Picture hy GREUZE in 
the National Gallery. 

WALLINGFORD, STREATLEY, and BASILDON. By Professor A. J. 
CHURCH, With Two Etchings and Five Vignettes by A. Dawson, 

EXHIBITION of PORTRAITS at CAMBRIDGE. 

A STUDY. By D.G.ROSsSETTI, Reproduced by Dujardin. 

ON the AUTHORSHIP of SOME ITALIAN PICTURES. By WALTER 
ARMSTRONG. I!lustrated. 

GOTHIC REMAINS at RAVENNA. By JULIA CARTWRIGHT, Illustrated. 


RONICLE. 
canes London: SEELEY & Co., 51, Fleet-street, 


ad 


By Rose 


By 





REDWAY’S SHILLING SERIES, 


An “ Edition de Luxe” in demy 8vo. 





I. 
CONFESSIONS of an ENGLISH 
HACHISH-EATER. 


“The revelations which are contained in it are of a 
most extraordinary nature, and the descriptions of the 
curious psychological effects that are produced by 
Indian hemp are as startling as they are picturesque. 
Nothing more interesting has ap for many 
years. 


II, 
TOBACCO TALK and SMOKERS’ 
GOSSIP : 


Au amusiog Miscellany of Fact and Anecdote re g 
to the “Great Plant” in all its Forms and Gee 
cluding a Selection from Nicotian Literature. 


Il. 
JOHN LEECH, ARTIST and 
HUMOURIST. 


By FRED. G KITTON, 
Author of “ Phiz: a Memoir.” 


“ When a fairly large edition of a book is exhaus 
within a few months of publication, and copies ps 
afterwards sought for at double its original price— 

As if increase of appetite 

Had grown by what it fed on, 
—it may be assumed that a re-issue of the work, in ; 
form which will place it within seaoh of ¢he mony une 
‘run and read,’ is indeed a desideratum. ‘John Leech’ 
stole silently into the world hardly a year ago, and 
disappeared from the caunters of the booksellers almost 
before the reviewers had had time to notice it. In the 
new edition, besides making such alterations as the 
form of publication renders necessary; the author has 
adopted the suggestions of many friendly orities; and 
this ——— may poy ~ to  ¢ ba all that the 
general public can desire to know of the career y 
favourite ‘ Punch’ artist.” — 





London: Gzorce Repway, York-street, Covent- 
garden. 


W. Q. ORCHARDSON, R.A. 
LinE ENGRAVING 
“THE CHALLENGE,” 
By JAMES STEPHENSON. 


“WASHING DAY.” 
Etching by C. Courrry, 
after D. F. Lavaie. 


G. F. WATTS, R.A. 
Statue of “HUGH LUPUS.” 


The “ART JOURNAL” for JUNE (2s. 6d.) contains 
the above Three Plates, and Illustrated Articles on 
the Health Exhibition, Royal Academy, Salon, and 
Grosvenor Gallery. 





London: 26, Ivy LANE, E.C. ; or from any Bookseller. 





Now ready, at all the Libraries, in 2 vols., price 14s. 


DISSOLVING VIEWS: a Novel. 


By Mrs. 


ANDREW LANG. 





Lonpon : 


LONGMANS & CO. 





DEDICATED, BY SPECIAL PERMISSION, T0 HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 





NOTICE.—NEXT WEEK will be published a MEMOIR 
of the late WILLIAM L. LEITCH, Vice-President of 
the Royal Institute of Painters in Water-Colours, by 
A. MACGEORGE, Author of ‘Old Glasgow,” d&e., 
Illustrated by a Portrait and Twelve Engravings from 
Leitch’s Drawings, small 4to, cloth, price 10s. 6d. 

Loypox: BLACKIE & SON, 49. AND 50, Ox Barry. 
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NOW READY. 


HENRY IRVING: in England and America, 1838—i884. 
By FREDERIC DALY. With Etched Vignette Portrait by Lalauze. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 
“Mr. Daly writes with judicious moderation and without excessive adulation.”—Athenacum. 


CHEAP, POPULAR, AND FOURTH EDITION. | FOURTH AND POPULAR EDITION. | WICLIF QUINCENTENARY, 188i. 
ARMINIUS {VAMBERY: his Life and | GLADYS FANE: the Story of Two Lives.' JOHN WICLIF, PATRIOT and RE- 

Adventures. ritten by iti or. | " , a . er . 

trait, an and Fourteen Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth | se REID. In 1 vol., crown 8yvo, FORMER : his Life 9 big By RUDOLI 


“A most ‘a work, full of interesting and curious experiences in | * A brilliant series of scenes and characters, sketched * The le: arned doctor's sketch of Wyclif m: ay be read 
the most varied countries and conditions of life."—Contemporary Review. | With wonderful vigour.”—Guardian, | with interest.”— Athena um. 


Lonvon : Zs ‘FISHER UN WIN, 26, PATERNOSTER Sav ARE, E. C. 














NEW WORK BY VERNON LEE, READY JUNE 4. Just published, in square 12:0, vellum cover, price Ve, 
EU PHORION | pur A BC GUIDE to PHYSICAL 
- r. : ‘ m P ‘ ~ GEOGRAPHY. For the Instruction and Diversion of Young Fulk. 
Studies of the Antique ode the Mediaeval in the Renaissance. By VERNON LEE, Lenton s Tunes Toure, 6, Keakagies Mich-euet ee 
Author of ‘ Ottilie,” &e. In 2 vols., demy 8vo, cloth extra - ~ - - 21s. Od. | CHEAP UNIFORM EDITION OF “ITA’s” NOVELS, 
*,* Under the title of ‘‘ Euphorion,” the name given to the child of Faust and Helena, is symbolised al Price 2s., picture boards ; 2+.611., cloth gilt (postage, 41.). 
Renaissance, born of Antiquity, and fostered by the Middle Ages, as the child is of its parents. Y LADY COQUETTE. By “ Rrra,” 
NEW NOV EL FROM THE DUTCH, READY JUNE 6 | — of “ Two Bad Blue Eyes,” “ Dame Durcen,” &e, 


v H E A M A Z O N , & | *Rita’s’ heroes and heroines are very human.” 


Low don ; J. & I R. MAXWELL, Shoe-Jane ; and at all B okstalt 8. 
P I vel. r CL TOSMAER. Jith Preface by Professor " 

An Aesthetic Novel. By CARL VOSMAER. With Pre y s ONDON INTERMEDIATE. —Lorbodue, 
y i an a Pn — win ane " . » os paths " or Ferre and Pore: he first English ravedy, AD. 1b ‘ 
GEORG EBERS, and Frontispiece drawn specially for the Original Dutch with Untevdustlon aud Motee by te TOULMIM BuISI “Siedlnrrisn Tabs 

Edition by L. Alma Tadema, R.A. Crown 8vo, cloth - - - - - 6s. Od. | Price 2s 
“ Delicate and striking views about antique and modern art.”—Rerue Suisse. | bhai ‘ i 
“We enter. in turn Paestum and Pompeii, Florence and Rome, the artists and the ame, the philosophers | —_ Now ready, = 
and the lovely Italian women, the art of Phidias, and the Roman-Attic.”—Dictsche Warande IFE through the LOTOS: a Romance in 





London: TRUBNER & CO., Ludgate-hil', 




















} - Poetry. By KICHARD JULIAN HARRIS, 
Lonpon: T. FISHER UNWIN, 26, Parernosrer Sevare, E. C. | ** Full of Fastern glow ond mystery. . Deseriptions very stetking 
ia ene mA o - + Wealth of imugery, . Ne atly coustrucicd story, . 
— a iin INE = Fine verbal me'ody.”— Liverpool Mercury. 
Nearly ready, 3 vols., crown 8vo, cloth, Demy 8 8vo, pr. 875, or ain and Seventeen IMlustr: itions, price 2\s. ** Some sonorous ant stately lines, , - Evidences of great cleverness 
‘a ny ° mn 77) or downright genius.”— fLookseller, (brokesh “4 
HE IRON MAST ER. Authorise d Tr rans- | TON CON at ORMI TYi in HERTS: Me morials “ Remarkable power of expression «nd great skill in ve set nifle wei ns = 
lation, from the French of Sue: §S OMNET, Author of “La a cf Puritanism and None »formity in St, Albuns aud throughout the , “ The author has a copious fl»w of welledrilled words and new ideas,” 
Comtesse Sarah,” &c, &e., by LADY G, O, County of Hertford, By W. Urwick, M.A. 


Warrington Guardian, 
London : | WYMAN & § Sons, 74-76, Great Queen-strect, W.C. London: HAZELL, WATSON, & ve INEY. 6, Kirby-street, E.C, London ; JAMES CORNISH & SONS, 297, High Holborn 








NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


EARLY BRITAIN (New Vol.).—NORMAN BRITAIN. By the THE PEOPLE’S LIBRARY (New Vol.).—THE GUILD of GOOD 
Rey. W. HUNT. Feap, 8v0, with Map, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. LIFE : a Narrative of Domestic Health and Economy. By BENJAMIN WARD RICH AKDSON, M.D., F.K.S8, 


The following have been already published :— | Crown Svo, cloth boards, Is. 
EARLY BRITAIN.ROMAN BRITAIN. BytheRev.Prebendary THE PEOPLE’S LIBRARY (New Vol.).THRIFT and INDE- 
SCARTH, Reetor of Wrington, Somerset. Feap. 8vo, with Map, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. og ge : a Word f r Working Men, By the Rev, W. LEWERY BLACKLEY, M.A, Crown 8vo, cloth 


EARLY BRITAIN.—ANGLO-SAXON BRITAIN. ByGrant Allen,| THE PEOPLE’S LIBRARY (New Vol.). —BIOGRAPHIES of 


Esq., B.A. Feap, 8vo, cloth boards, 2s, 6.1. WORKING MEN, By GRANT ALLEN, B.A. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 1 


EARLY BRITAIN.—CELTIC BRITAIN. By Professor Rhys. 


The following have been already published :— 
Feap, 8vo, with Two Maps, cloth bourds, 3s. 


acieisiniaiitiiioes THE PEOPLE’S LIBRARY.—A CHAPTER of SCIENCE; or, 
THE DAWN of EUROPEAN LITERATURE (New Vol. ), ore | What is a Law of Natare? Six Lectures to Working Men, By J. STUART, Professor of Sevtnatin, pd 


bridge. Crown 8vo, with Diagrams, cloth boards, Is, 
ANGLO-SAXON LITERATURE, By the Rev. Professor EARLE. Feap, Svo, cloth boards, 2. 64, 


THE DAWN of EUROPEAN LITERATURE.—SLAVONIC \THE PEOPLE'S LIBRARY.—HOPS and HOP-PICKERS. By 

aecaearrre een Mags Others in preparation. THE PEOPLE’S LIBRARY.—A SIX MONTHS’ FRIEND. By 
HELEN SHIPTON, Author of “ Christopher. rown 8vo, with several Illustrations, cloth boards, Is 

EARLY CHRONIOLERS of EUROPE.—ITALY. By UgoBalzani. nue PEOPLE'S LIBRARY. IIFE and WORK among. tho 

EARLY CHRONICLERS of EUROPE.—ENGLAND. By James | NAVVIES. By ~ Rey. D. W. BARR te TT, M.A., Viear of Nassingtou, Crown 8vo, with several Ilustra- 


tions, cloth boards, Is, *, »* Othe ers in Dre paratioa. 
GAIRDNER, Author of “ The Life and Reign of Richard III.,” &c. Crown 8vo, cloth boards, 4s. 


EARLY CHRONICLERS of EUROPE.—FRANCE. By Gustave ‘MANUALS of HEALTH: a Set of Manuals for Household Use. 


8 li k 1 
MASSON, B.A, Univ, Gullic., Assi- tant-Master and Librarian of Harrow School, &c, Cloth boards, 4s, Feap. 8vo, limp cloth, price Is, each. 


ON PERSONAL CARE of HEALTH. By the late E. A. Parkes, M.D., 
NON-CHRISTIAN RELIGIOUS SYSTEMS (New Vol.).— 


F.R.S, 


BUDDHISM in.CHINA. By the Rev. 8. BEAL, Rector of Wark, Northumberland, Feup. 8vo, with Maps, | FOOD. By Avert J. Bernays, Professor of Chemistry at St. Thomas's 
cloth boards, 2s, 6d. ospital, 











The following have been already published :— 


" WATER, AIR, d DISINFECTANTS. By W. Nort Hanriey, Esq. 
NON-CHRISTIAN RELIGIOUS SYSTEMS.—BUDDHISM: being So oe a rae 


a Sketch of the Life and Teachings of Gautama, the Buddha. By T. W. RILYS DAVIDS, Feap. 8vo, with HEALTH and OCCUPATION. By W. B. Ricitarvson, Esy., F.1iS., M.D- 

Maps, cloth boards, 2s. 6d. ‘ , THE HABITATION in RELATION to HEALTH. By F. B. Francots 
NON-CHRISTIAN RELIGIOUS SYSTEMS.—CONFUCIANISM | ighers Ketones: gueptppaaes 

pM mes ag a. By Professor ROBERT K. DOUGLAS, of the Brisich Muscum. Feap. 8vo, with Map, JOHN WICLIF: his Life, Times, and Toaching. By the Rev. 

A. R. PENNINGTON, M.A., Canon ttn. &e, Seen. 8vo, cloth boards, 


NON-CHRISTIAN RELIGIOUS SYSTEMS.—ISLAM and its| (yetstiaN EVIDENCE SERIES.—CHRISTIANITY JUDGED 





FOUNDER. By J. W. H. STOBART. Feap. 8vo, cloth boards, 2°. 6d. . 9 ; 
: by its FRUITS, By the Rev. C. CROSLEIGH, D.D, Vost 8vo, cloth boards, 1+, 6d. 
NON-CHRISTIAN RELIGIOUS SYSTEMS.—THE CORAN: its a : : ; ; ne 
WeR Veap bros cal burda oh ny Hower to the Holy Serious, By Sie WiLLtAM MUI) MODERN EGYPT: its Witness to Christ Lectures after a Visit 


fails to Egypt in 1883, By the Rev. HENRY B. OTTLEY, Vicar of Horsham, Sunex.  Foop, 8re 
tions, cloth boards, 2s, 61. 
sg 4 - Bey oe - A fo ar cag ga ne of) |OUR MAORIS. By the late Lady Martin. Crown 8vo, with Map 


‘Many other new or generaily unknowa facts about curious plurts #ro scattered v; 5 and duwn through the | and Three Page Lliustrations, cloth boards, 2s. Gd. 
bovk, whch makes, accordingiy, very p!easavt reading.”—St. James's Guzetic. 


TYPES and ANTITYPES of OUR LORD and SAVIOUR JESUS 
GUESSES at PURPOSE i In NATURE, with especial Reference to| | CURIST. With Elaborate Borders and Initial Letters, adapted from - filu a d Copy of the Gorpets in 
Plants. By W. POWELL-JAMES, M.A. Tost 8vo, cloth ec ids, 2+. 6d, the British Maseum (M58. Adds, 17541) and certain Mivsals of the Thirteeath Contury 
* A short but ev tertainiog series of lec stures.”— Church Times. by A. GIMINGHAM, Vellum civth, antique, pp. 64, oblong fto, 3s. bd. 


SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING CHRISTIAN KNOWLEDGE, 
LONDON NORTHUMBERLAND AVENUE, CHARING CROSS, W.C.; 43, QUEEN VICTORIA STREET, E.C.; 26, ST. GEORGE'S PLACE, 8.W.; 
AND 135, NORTH STREET, BRIGHTON. 


» With TLustra- 


. Drawn and Compiles 
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POPULAR WORKS 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’. 


BISHOP THIRLWALL’S LETTERS to 
a FRIEND. With Portrait. 6s. 
“A real gain to literature and a specimen of the 
thoughts of one of the most interesting minds of this 
century.”’—Times. 


W. H. MALLOCK’S SOCIAL EQUALITY. 
68 


ra Mr. Mallock’s book is one which all ought to read 
who wish to understand something of the great theories 
which are disturbing society.”’—Morning Post. 


THE HISTORY of the GREAT FRENCH 

REVOLUTION. From the French of M. THIERS, 

‘ by FREDERICK SHOBERL. With Forty-one 

tine Engravings and Portraits of the most  Cele- 

brated Personages referred to in the Work, en- 

aved on Steel by William Greatbach. A New 
Sdition. In 5 vols., demy 8vo, 36s. 


THE NAVAL HISTORY of GREAT 
BRITAIN (1793-1827). By WILLIAM JAMES. 
With a Continuation by Captain CHAMIER. 6 vols., 
crown 8vo, with Portraits, 36s. 


THE HEAVENS: an Illustrated Handbook 
of Popular Astronomy. » AMEDEE GUILLE- 
MIN. Edited by J. NORMAN LOCKYER, 
F.R.A.S. Revised Edition. Demy 8vo, with over 
200 Illustrations, 12s. 


THE LIFE of OLIVER CROMWELL. 
From the French of M. GUIZOT, by ANDREW 
SCOBLE. With Four Portraits. 6s. 


THE LIFE of MARY QUEEN of SCOTS. 
From the French of M. MIGNET, by ANDREW 
SCOBLE. With Two Portraits. 6s. 


THE INGOLDSBY LEGENDS; or, Mirth 

and Marvels. 

THE ILLUSTRATED EDITION. In crown Ato, with 
Sixty-three Illustrations by Cruikshank, Leech, and 
Tenniel, 21s. 

THE CARMINE EDITION. In crown 8vo, with Car- 
mine Border, and Seventeen Illustrations by Cruik- 
shank and Leech, gilt edges, 10s, 6d. 

THE EDINBURGH EDITION. In large type, crown 
8vo, with Thirty-two Illustrations by Cruikshank, 
Leech, Tenniel, and Maurier, specially re- 
engraved for this Edition by George Pearson, 6s. 

THE POPULAR EDITION, Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 

THE VICTORIA (Pocket) Edition. Fcap. 8vo, 2s, 


FRANK BUCKLAND’S CURIOSITIES 
OF NATURAL HISTORY. 


THE PEOPLE’S EDITION. 4 vols., Illustrated, 14s. ; 
or separately : 
First SERIES. Containing Rats, Serpents, Fishes, 
Monkeys, &c. 3s. 6d. 
Srconp SERIES. Containing Wild Cats, Eagles, 
Worms, Dogs, &c. 3s. 6d. 
Tuirp Series. Containing Lions, Tigers, Foxes, 
Porpoises, &c, 3s. 6d. 
Fourtn Series. Containing Giants, 
Salmon, &c. 3s. 6d. 


Mermaids, 


THE NOVELS of MRS. HENRY WOOD. 
“ EAST LYNNE,” “THE CHANNINGS,” “OR- 
VILLE COLLEGE,” &c., &c. 28 vols., crown 8vo, 
£8 8s.; or each volume separately, 63. 





STANDARD WORKS ON COOKERY. 


THE MODERN COOK. By Charles Elme 
FRANCATELLI, late Maitre @létel to Her 
Majesty. In8svo. Twenty-seventh Edition. Con- 
taining 1,500 Recipes and Sixty Illustrations. 12s. 

* There’s no want of meat, sir; 
Portly and curious viands are prepared 
To please all kinds of appetites.’”—MAssINGER. 


THE COOK’S GUIDE. By the Author of 
“THE MODERN COOK.” Forty-ninth Thousand. 
In small 8vo. Containing 1,000 Recipes. With Ilus- 
trations. 5s. 
* An admirable manual for every household.’”’—Times. 
“Tutended mainly for the middle class. A cookery 
book from Francatelli is an authority. He has such a 
variety and choice of rare dishes that a table spread by 
him would be a nonpareil.”’—Obserrer. 


Ricuarp Benttey & Sox, New Burlington-street, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Gucen. 





THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY'S 


List. 


BY-PATHS OF BIBLE KNOWLEDGE. 
1. CLEOPATRA’S NEEDLE: a History of 


the London Obelisk, with an Exposition of the Hieroglyphs. By the 
Rev. J. KING, Lecturer for the Palestine Exploration Fund. With 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d., cloth boards. < 
“* Mr. King’s account of the monument seems fairly full and satisfac- 
tory.”—Saturday Review. 3 
“In every way interestingly written.”—Literary Churchman, 


2. ASSYRIAN LIFE and HISTORY. By 


M. E. HARKNESS, With an Introduction by REGINALD STUAKT 
POOLE, Hlustrated. Crown 8vo, 2s, 6d., cloth boards. 

“* There are chapters on the Assyrinn writing, Assyrian literature, reli- 
gion, art, architecture, and domestic life, all excellent in their kind, and 
giving, each in the space of a few pages, the sort of knowledge that is 
likely to be most useful and most acceptable to the ordinary reader.” 





t. James's Gazette. 


3. FRESH LIGHT from the ANCIENT 


MONUMENTS, By A. H. SAYCE, M.A., Deputy Professor of Com- 
parative Philology, Oxford, &c. A Sketch of the most striking Con- 
firmations of the Bible from recent Discoveries in Egypt, Assyria, 
Babylonie, Palestine, and Asia Minor. With Facsimiles from Photo- 
graphs. 3s., cloth boards. 
** A book whose value is not to be estimated by its size.” 
Saturday Review. 
Just published. 


4.RECENT DISCOVERIES on _ the 


TEMPLE SILL at JERUSALEM. By tue Rev. J. KING, M.A., 
Authorised Lecturer to the Palestine Explorstion Fund. With Maps, 
Plans, and Illustrations. 8vo, 2s, 6J., cloth boards. 
A Popular Sket: h of the Discoveries inade on or about the Temple Lill at 
Jerusalem during the last twenty years. 


RECENT BIBLICAL BOOKS. 
THE PENTATEUCH: a Popular Introduc- 


tion. By the Rev. Kk. WIELER BUSH, M.A., Rector of St. Alphyge, 
London Wall. Crown 8vo, 23. 6d., cloth boards. 
**A manual intended principally for teachers in Sunday-schools and 
others engaged in Biblical instruction, for students preparing for theo- 
logical examinations, &c, It seems to us extremely well done.” —Guardian. 


JOSHUA, JUDGES, and RUTH: a Popular 


In roduction. By the Rev. k. WHELER BUSH, M.A. Crown 8vo, 
2s., cloth bourds, 
“A valuable aid to Bible study.”—Sunday School Times. 
“ Mr. Bush succeeds well in his ¢ffurt to populacise and syste matice the 
teaching and study of the three books."—Edinburgh Daily Review. 


HORAE PETRINAE: Studies in the Life of 


the Apostle Peter, By the Rev. J. 8. HOW5ON, D.D., Dean of Chester, 
Author of * Scenes in the Life of St. Paul,” &c. Crown 8vo, 3s., cloth. 
**The v rious points ar: treated with a perspicuity and chasteness of 
style by which all Dean Howson’s works are distinguished, and the sub- 
je.t-matter is most valuable and edifying.”—Record. 


THE WYCLIFFE QUINCENTENARY, 1884. 
WYCLIFFE ANECDOTES. Compiled by 


the Rev. S. G. GREEN, D.D. Uniform with the “ Luther Anecdotes.” 
With Views of Wyc iffe Church and of the River Swift, at Lutterworth, 
16mo, Is. 64., cloth boards, 


LIFE and TIMES of WYCLIFFE. New 


Edition of “‘ The Morning Star of t..e Reformation.’ With Portrait, 
Mlustrations, and Facsimile of Wycliffe’s Bib!e, Crown 8vo, 2s, 61., 
cloth boards, giltedges. {a a 
MISSIONARY BOOKS. 
Just published, fs., cloth boards 


THE HISTORY of PROTESTANT MIS- 


SIONS in INDIA from their COMMENCEMENT, in 1706, to 1882. By 
the Rev, M. A, SHERRING, M.A., LL.B. Newly Revised and brought 
down t» date by the Rev. E. SLORKOW, formerly of Calcutta. With 
Four Maps. Crown 8vo. 

The only complete sketch of the history and present state of Protestant 
Missions in India. Mr. Sherring's work has been carefully revised, and the 
latest information about the work carried on by all the diff rent societies 
added by Mr. Storrow, The maps wi!l be found, on examination, the best 
that have yet appeared, showing the various agencies at work at each 
station, 





Fourth Thousand, 8vo, 6s., cloth. 


AMONG the MONGOLS. By the Rev. 


JAMES GILMOUR, M.A., of Peking. With Map and numerous En- 
gravings fr 1m Photographs and Native Sketches. 

“ There is a charm in the qu'et way in which ths modest missionary tells 
of his life in Tartar tents, of the long rides across the grassy plains, and of 
the daily life of the nomads among whom he passed so many years.” 

Fortnightly Review. 

** We cordially recommend Mr, Gilmour's racy book.”—Academy. 

Recently published, 3s., cloth boar’s, . 


SHORT CHAPTERS on BUDDHISM 
PAST and PRESENT. By the Right Rev, J. H. TITCOMB, D.D., 
First Bishop of Kangoon. 

* Bishop Titcomb's little manual supplies a want, and gives ‘in a clear 
form the main points of likeness and contrast between the religions of the 
East and West.”—Saturday Review. 

“ Dr, Titcomb has seen Buddhism at close quarters. He has compressed 
within the lin its of a quite moderate sized volume a great mass of informa- 
tion.”—Spectator. 


CHRISTIAN EVIDENCES. 
PRESENT DAY TRACTS on SUBJECTS 


of CHRISTIAN EVIDENCE, DOCTRINE, and MORALS, By VARIOUS 
WRITEKS, Vols, J, IL, and III, each containing Six Numbers of the 
Series (which may also be hud seprrately at Fourpence each). Crown 
8vo, Each vol., 2s. 6d., cloth boards. 

Vol, 1V., just pub ished, containing Tracts by the DEAN of CHES- 
TER, Professor ELMSLIE. Predendary ROW, Canon RAWLINSON, 
D . NOAH PORTER, and Professor BLAIKIE, 2s, 6d., cloth boards, 


THE AUTHORITY of SCRIPTURE: a Re- 


statement of the Argument, Ry the Rev. BR. A. REDFORD, L.A., 
LL.B., Author of “ lrophecy : its Nature and Evid nev.” Crown 8vo, 
5s., cloth boards. 
“The most convenient summary we have seen—or erly, lucid, and 
scholarly, while popular, and we heartily commend it.” 
Lit rary Churchman, 


THE GREAT PROBLEM; or, Christianity 


as itis, By A STUDENT of SCIENCE. Crown 8vo, 5s. fd., cloth 
boards, 
* Forms one of the most cone'usive arguments we have cver scen in 
defence of the Christian faith."— Edinburgh Daily Revuw, 
“© The work of a master mind,”"—Churchmon. 











Lonpon: THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 
66, PATERNOSTER Row. 





SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, & C0.’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


NOW READY. 
THE NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF 


“ An American Four-in-Hand in Britain.” 


ROUND THE WORLD. 


By ANDREW CARNEGIE. 


Small 4to, cloth extra, 10s. 6d. 


Mr. Carnegie’s ‘* Four-in-Hand in Britain” was one of the brightest and 
most popular books of the season. His new volume, as it hes a wider 
scope, hus also a more comprehensive interest and value, Buoyant, keen, 
Joyous, and practical, the author sets down without reserve or affectation just 
the impressions that made themselves most v vidly felt at the moment, and 
the rapid flow of the narrative fairly enchains the reader's attention. 

Sailing from San Francisco to Japan. the larger part of the book is taken 
up with the description of Eastern lands, a) d it forms a real addition to the 
literature of travel. 





NOW READY. 
A SECOND EDITION OF 


TOMMY UPMORE 


By R. D. BLACKMORE, 
Author of “LORNA DOONE.” 
2 vols., 21s. 


NOW READY. 


HENRY IRVING’S IMPRESSIONS 
OF AMERICA, 


NARRATED IN A SERIES OF SKETCHES, 
CHRONICLES, AND CONVERSATIONS. 


2 vols., crown 8vo, 21s. 


NOTICE.—Mr. JOHNSTON’S BOOK of the 
RIVER CONGO.—The Sale of this Work, which has 
been temporarily suspended owing to a threatened applica- 
tion for an injunction, is now resumed, the said eneliation 
not having been proceeded with. The THIRD EDITION 
is now ready, and can be delivered to the public without 
Surther delay. Demy 8vo, cloth, 21s. 


NEW NOVELS 


AT ALL LIBRARIES. 





BY BLANCHE ROOSEVELT. 
STAGE STRUCK; or, “She would be an 


Opera Singer.” 3 vols., crown 8vo, 21s. 

**One of the cleverest, freshest, most original novels that has lately 
appeared. It seems to us a remarkable note of original power that is 
struck in these volumes, . . . She has the power to make her readers 
laugh and cry, and all the while without the least air of intending to d> it. 
- « . Weare ken if Miss R It cou'd not write successfal novels 
in any manner she may choose.”— Daily News 

“ Crisply and cleverly written, and its interest is well sustained from ‘irst 
to last.” —Scotsman, 

Mr. GEORGE AUGUSTUS SALA in the Zi/ustrated Condon News says :— 
“ Novels written ‘with @ purpose’ are ususlly either intolerably tedious 
or offensively impertinent, Madame Macchetta's ‘Stage Struck’ has its 
purpose, but it is gently and instructively put.” 


THE VIOLINIST of the QUARTIER 
a By G. CURZON. 3 vo!s., crown 8yvo, 


81s. 6d. 
“Is no ordinary wo-k of fiction. . 
excellence."—Army and Nuvy Guzeite. 





+ « The story is one of rare 





NEW and CHEAPER EDITION, now ready. 
WANDERINGS in a WILD COUNTRY; 


or, Three Years amongst the Cannibals of New 
Britain. By WILFRED POWELL, F.K.GS., &c. 
With Illustrations. Crown 8ve, cloth, 5s. 

The FIED in a lengthy notice says :—“It is very seldom that 4« 
traveller nowadays has such « tale to tell as Mr. Powell's,” and conclutes, 
“ It is impossible to do more than indicate the many points of iuterest con- 
tained in this volume.” 





In a few days, PART IV. of 


ARTISTS AT HOME. Containing Per- 
manent Photo-Engravings of W. H. THORNY- 
SROFT, ve A.R.A.; G. F. WATTS. Esy.. R.A.; 
W.F.YEAMES. Esq., R.A.; andJ. MacWHIRLER. 
Esq, A.R.A., from Photographs of the Artists 
specially taken by Mr. J. P. Mayall in their Studios, 
surrounded by their Works of Art. Imp. 4to, 5s. 





London : 
Sampson Low, Marston, Searie, & Rivington, 
Crown-buildings, 188, Fleet-street, E.C. 
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LITERATURE. 


Alice, Grand Duchess of Hesse, Princess of 
Great Britain and Ireland: Biographical 
Sketch and Letters. (John Murray.) 


Dunine the last few years there have been 
published a good many volumes, of doubtful 
merit and more than doubtful taste, which 
have dealt with what is called Court Lite at 
home and abroad. The veil has been rather 
rudely lifted, and the scenes which have 
been laid open to curious eyes have not 
always been such as to inspire respect for 
some who have taken the chief part in them. 
Possibly, among other reasons, there may 
have been in the mind of her Majesty a 
desire to counteract the tendency of such 
books by making public these memorials of 
one who, in every relation of life, acted from 
the highest motives, and was animated by a 
constant sense of duty. 

The absence of reserve which the volume 
displays (for the letters of which it is 
chiefly composed are the letters not of a 
Princess to a Queen, but of a daughter to a 
mother) will, of course, be judged differently 
by different people. To us the book seems 
mainly to proclaim the fact that in the pure, 
simple life of the Princess Alice and its 
artless utterances there was nothing to con- 
ceal, but very much which all the world 
would be the better for knowing. Her royal 
birth did not invest her with any mysterious 
attributes any more than it shielded her 
from the accidents of ordinary humanity. 
She lived a life singularly open and trans- 
parent—a life unspoiled by the special tempta- 
tions incident to her high station, but not 
untouched by the trials and troubles which 
others, less exalted, are called upon to bear. 

Although more than five years have elapsed 
since the lamented death of the Princess took 
place, there has been no lessening in the 
general regret which that event excited. This 
memoir will certainly increase it; for, while 
it confirms abundantly the popular estimate 
of her worth, it discloses powers of mind and 
charms of character which were necessarily 
less widely known. No doubt that which 
endeared the Princess, in the first instance, to 
the English nation was the tender yet efficient 
support which she rendered to her mother in 
her hours of anxicty and grief. But it is im- 
possible to read this touching memoir—the 
tribute of a sister’s affection—without learn- 
ing that these were no exceptional outbursts 
of filial devotion. Every letter breathes the 
same tone of tender solicitude and of anxious 
desire to be of service to one she loved. In- 
deed, the key-note of her character was intense 
sympathy with those in trouble. It was this, 
even more than a sense of duty (and that was 
unusually strong in her), which made her 
active in devising and promoting numberless 





schemes of practical philanthropy. nd, 
joined with it—making a combination as rare 
as it is valuable—was a power of organisation 
and an attention to details which rendered her 
sympathy in the highest degree effective. It 
will not be forgotten that in the Franco- 
German War, in which her husband took 
a promiment part, she made her palace 
at Darmstadt the head-quarters of a com- 
mittee for aiding those whom the war 
had rendered destitute, and formed there a 
depot for all necessaries required for the sick 
and wounded. She herself was at the head 
of the committee, superintended its operations, 
visited all the hospitals and the ambulances 
at the railway station. In these practical 
measures, as well as in the keen interest which 
she took in politics, in her love of art, her 
aptitude for music, and her desire for self- 
improvement, we may trace the influence of a 
father’s training exercised upon a responsive 
disposition. The points of similarity between 
father and daughter were, indeed, many 
and marked. Even the same tinge of sadness 
which showed itself in the Prince Consort 
when at the prime of life is observable in the 
Princess at an early date. At the age of 
twenty-three she writes: ‘Life is but a 
pilgrimage—a little more or a little less 
sorrow falls to each one’s lot.” And, 
again, ‘The death of Lord and Lady 
Rivers is dreadful for their children, but 
how blessed for themselves!” A little 
later she writes: ‘‘This world is full of 
trials; and some seem to be called upon to 
suffer and give up so much.” And, once 
more: ‘‘In the midst of life we are in death; 
and, in our quiet and solitary existence out 
here, where we see no one, all accords with 
sad and serious feelings.’”? These expressions 
indicate a tone of mind not common among 
Englishwomen at a period of life when the 
faculty of enjoyment is keenest ; and least of 
all would one expect to find them in a 
member of our own Royalfamily. But, then, 
one of the uses of this memoir is to dispel 
the popular notion that wealth and happiness 
are the inseparable companions of royalty. 
Sad incidents occupy so many pages of the 
book as to make it on the whole a melancholy 
one; and the struggle with narrow means, 
however incongruous such a circumstance may 
seem with the position of a Grand Duchess, 
was often a distressing reality. 

Not the least interesting section of the 
memoir is that which relates to the inter- 
course which for some time subsisted between 
the Princess and the theologian, Strauss. She 
was, in fact, the sole auditor of his lectures 
on Voltaire, and, with rare courage, allowed 
this fact to be published in the author’s 
dedication of the volume to herself. For his 
sincerity of purpose and singular gifts of 
persuasive eloquence she ever retained a 
hearty admiration, although, as time went on, 
she found herself in less and less accord with 
his avowed religious opinions. Not long 
before her last illness she wrote: ‘‘I have 
been reading some of Robertson’s sermons 
again, and I think his view of Christianity 
one of the truest, warmest, and most beautiful 
I know.” We cannot conclude this in- 
adequate notice without drawing special 
attention to the touching notice of her death 
extracted from the Darmstadt Journal, and 
also to the fitting tribute to her memory 





from the pen of Sir Theodore Martin. ‘ Shx 
died,” he says, ‘‘as she had lived, devoted, 
self-sacrificing, purified by great pain and 
great love—a model daughter, wife, mother.” 
Cuaxtes J. Rosryson. 








Scottish ITistory and Literature to the Period 
of the Reformation. By John M. Ross 
Edited, with Biographical Sketch, by James 
Brown. (Glasgow: MacLehose.) 


A patuetic interest attaches to this volume. 
It is the posthumously published work of a 
man of wide scholarship and fine intellect, 
who had studied the subject as a labour of 
love in the leisure intervals of severe task- 
work, and who died prematurely before he 
had finished what he had set himself to do. 
The high qualities of the book now published, 
and the light thrown upon the character of 
the writer in the modest memoir prefixed to 
it, will cause much regret that Dr. Ross 
should not have lived to complete what he 
evidently intended to be his literary monu- 
ment. His other labours—as schoolmaster, 
and as editor and contributor in connexion 
with the encyclopaedias for which Edinburgh 
is famous—were in some sort a preparation 
for such a magnum opus. That is to say, a 
certain part of these miscellaneous labours 
admitted of being made subservient to the 
purposes of the literary historian by a man 
who carried a high aim through all sorts of 
painstaking drudgery. His teaching of Old 
English in the High School of Edinburgh— 
work, as the present writer can testify, most 
thoroughly done—was an excellent training 
for the critical study of the early Scotch 
poets ; and his contributions to encyclopaedias 
were mainly in the field of literary history. 
It is not every man—as Mr. Anthony Trol- 
lope has said—that has strength enough for 
two professions; and more especially is this 
true when one of the professions includes the 
laborious routine of the schoolmaster, and the 
other is burdened by a conscientious striving 
after scrupulous exactness in the smallest 
trifles. There is too much reason to fear that 
Dr. Ross’s strength was worn out prematurely. 
In everything that he did he aimed at a high 
standard. This nobility of aim, maintained 
in circumstances that would have crushed the 
elasticity out of most men, gives interest and 
dignity to the life and work of a scholar of 
whom his country may well be proud. The 
short biographical sketch, written by a life- 
long friend, reveals a singularly attractive 
personality, full of dash and vivacity, a 
strenuous worker, a gentle-hearted humorist, 
upright and elastic through all the worries of 
a laborious life. 

We do not mention these circumstances by 
way of apology for any shortcomings in the 
work under review; it requires no apology. 
There is no trace in it of mental weariness or 
perfunctory cram. It is nothing short of 
masterly; and, if the same treatment had 
been applied to a subject of more universal © 
interest, it would have given the writer a 
high place among historical critics. The style 
is full, nervous, perspicuous, vitalised by an 
enthusiasm always kept on the safe side 
by humour and good sense; the writer is 
thoroughly acquainted with his materials, 
and knows when to hurry forward and when 
to linger. We have spoken of the work as 
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incomplete; but a few chapters more would 
have brought it to a natural close. The 
History ends, as itis, with Sir David Lyndesay 
and the Reformation. The transfer of the 
Scottish Court from Holyrood to Westminster 
marked a more important break in the literary 
history of Scotland, because it put an end 
for a time to the composition of any works of 
importance in the Scotch dialect. The line 
of Scotch poets that began with James I. 
ended with Alexander Montgomery and the 
‘¢ Royal Prentice ;” and to end with Lyndesay 
is to leave a portion of the tale untold. But 
it must be admitted that this untold portion 
is not of much consequence, except in the 
interests of historical completeness. When 
early Scotch literature received its death-blow 
from the union of the Crowns, there were no 
signs in it of such an awakening as took place 
in English literature at the close of the six- 
teenth century. If the Court had remained 
at Holyrood, there might have been a Scotch 
drama in emulation of the great English 
drama ; there certainly would have been an 
attempt of some sort ; and patriotism will not 
allow a Scotchman to believe that there would 
not have been found at least a Ben Jonson in 
Edinburgh who remained mute and inglorious 
when all encouragement to native literature 
was withdrawn. ‘‘ Whaur’s your Wully. 
Shakspeare now?” might have been heard 
a century and a-half earlier in the pit of an 
Edinburgh playhouse. But there was no 
dramatic promise in Scotland when the Royal 
“Prentice in the Divine Art of Poesie” 
migrated to England, and took his singing- 
birds with him. Such poetry as political and 
religious struggles allowed to flourish drew 
its impulse and suggestion from the poetry of 
the preceding century, and bears little trace 
of sensitiveness to the new influences that 
were stirring in England. 

The bulk of Dr. Ross’s book is occupied 
with a full description and criticism of the 
works of Barbour, Harry the Minstrel, James 
I., Henryson, Dunbar, Douglas, and Lyndesay. 
Two short introductory chapters, masterpieces 
of perspicuous condensation, dealing with the 
formation of the Scottish nationality, suffice 
to bring him down to ‘‘The War of Inde- 
pendence and its Minstrels.” The chapter 
on “ The Scottish Nationality ”—which Dr. 
Ross happily describes as ‘“‘the most genuine, 
the most intense, and the most illogical thing 
in the world’”’—is particularly good. Lord 
Strangford used to maintain that, much as 
Scotchmen talked of their nationality, there 
was really no such thing; that all Scotchmen 
were either Englishmen or Yankee Irish. 
Dr. Ross fully admits this—ethnographically 
speaking. The components of the Scottish 
nation are most heterogeneous in race, char- 
acter, and language; still, even when these 
heterogeneous elements were absolutely anta- 
gonistic one with another, there are tiaces of 
a common sentiment of nationality. Even 
before the War of Independence, the Low- 
landers and the Highlanders and the men of 
the West had begun to make common cause 
against their Southern neighbours. As in 
the ease of England, the basis of the nation- 
ality was originally ecclesiastical. It is a 


happy suggestion of Dr. Ross’s that the eccle- 
siastical organisation introduced by Columba 
laid the first foundation for a national senti- 
The spiritual headship of 


ment in Scotland. 





Iona was the first rallying-point for the 
heterogeneous units. Dr. Ross has also some 
striking remarks on the curious transformation 
of the Scotch national sentiment in the eigh- 
teenth century, when the Highlander, long 
despised, feared, and hated by his Lowland 
brethren, suddenly became the typical Scot, 
the Scot of romance and national pride, as 
distinguished from the canny Scot of English 
commerce. 

Considerable space is devoted to an ex- 
posure of the absurdities of ‘‘ Blind Harry’s” 
Life of Wallace. English readers may think 
the game hardly worth the powder; but the 
case is different in Scotland, where ‘‘ books are 
still written on the absurd supposition that 
Blind Harry contains materials for a Life of 
Wallace.” The old minstrel is one of the 
most delightfully truculent of his tribe; but 
the serious historian cannot be blamed for 
trying to rescue the hero from his elutches. 
The man who united divided races and clans 
and quarrelling chiefs in such a war of resist- 
ance must have been very different both from 
the sacrilegious brigand of the English chron- 
iclers and the prodigious Englishman-slaying 
hero of Blind Harry’s popular romance. Dr. 
Ross endeavours with great judgment to con- 
struct an historical character for Wallace out 
of the scanty materials available, though it is 
safe to predict that many generations of 
Scotch school-boys will pass before the gigantic 
hero of tradition is driven from the national 
imagination. In Barbour, Dr. Ross finds a 
more trustworthy guide to the character of 
Bruce, though he is fully aware of the 
romantic intention of the Archdeacon’s poem. 
‘“‘The Bruce of history was probably a less 
heroic person than the Bruce of Barbour, but 
he was not essentially different. He was cast 
in the same mould, and wore the same expres- 
sion. He underwent the same trials, sustained 
reverses with the same undaunted heart, and 
won the love of his followers and the confidence 
of his country by the same evidences of valour, 
and patience, and kindliness that have given an 
immortal charm to the antique verse of his 
earliest biographer.” 

A Scottish critic who thinks that ‘the 
heroic poem of Beowulf is worth a thousand 
Ossians”’ may be trusted to keep his judgment 
unbiassed in dealing with the early literature 
of his native country. But the negative 
merit of freedom from exaggeration is the 
least of Dr. Ross’s virtues as a critic. He 
writes about his authors with enthusiasm, 
with a vivid perception of their strong points, 
and with full knowledge of their historical 
position. His account of the Chaucerian 
school of Scottish poets is more exhaustive 
than Prof. Nichol’s sketch in one of the 
volumes of the Early-English Text Society, 
and it is written with hardly inferior scholar- 
ship, critical acumen, and vital sense of poetic 
qualities. In the warmth of his patriotic 
and moral enthusiasm, in his thorough mastery 
of details, as well as in the glowing energy 
of his style, he reminds us often of Mr. 
Green, who had an equally untoward fate in 
trying to achieve the ambition of his life 
The book was not quite ready for the press 
when Dr. Ross died, and there are one or two 
passages near the end that might have bene- 
fited from a final revision. But these flaws 
are insignificant, and the work as it stands is 
a worthy monument of a man whose death 
was a real loss to literature. W. Minto. 
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Towards the Mountains of the Moon: a 
Journey in East Africa. By M. A. Pringle. 
(Blackwood. ) 


Tuts is altogether what the Germans would 
call a phenomenal book. The fanciful title, 
we are informed in the Preface, was deliber- 
ately chosen to prevent people from supposing 
that it was all about missions, in which case 
some might never open it at all, while others, 
reserving it for Sunday reading, might ‘ find 
it not come up to their ideas of fitness.” 
After such a frank ‘“‘ explanation or apology ” 
nothing further need be said on that point ; 
but the Preface itself calls for a remark. It 
appears to be somewhat of an after-thought, 
supplied at the last moment—not by the 
author, but by her husband, Mr. Alexander 
Pringle—to explain the object of the journey 
undertaken by them in the summer of 1880 
to Blantyre, the well-known mission of the 
Church of Scotland in the Shiré basin south 
of Lake Nyassa. Readers of the Rev. Mr. Mac- 
donald’s Africana, reviewed in the AcaDEmMy 
of March 10, 1883, need not be told that since 
its foundation in 1876 the affairs of that mis- 
sion have not been in a very satisfactory state. 
After Mr. Macdonald’s withdrawal from the 
scene, the relations between the missionaries 
and the natives on the one hand, and, on the 
other, between the missionaries and the home 
authorities, became so strained that it was 
found necessary to despatch somebody to in- 
vestigate matters and report generally on the 
situation. We now gather from Mr. Pringle 
that the person selected for the purpose was 
‘a doctor of divinity living in a country 
parish, who had been heard to say that he 
would like to visit this place in Africa.” 
Then this mysterious D.D., as he is elsewhere 
irreverently described, being in a feeble 
state of health, Mr. Pringle, a lay member 
of the Committee of Management, was selected 
to look after him. Lastly, Mrs. Pringle, 
proprio motu, elected to look after Mr. Pringle; 
and, after this comfortable arrangement, 
all started on their respective missions. 
Of the D.D., his doings, or the result of his 
enquiries, we hear nothing further. After 
getting through the Preface Mr. Pringle also 
drops out of view, and henceforth Mrs. 
Pringle remains in exclusive possession of the 
field. This also must be regarded as a highly 
satisfactory arrangement, for a careful perusal 
of his Preface leaves the impression that Mr. 
Pringle was not the person to give us either 
an instructive or entertaining account of his 
African experiences. 

Now Mrs. Pringle contrives, while always 
amusing, to be often unconsciously instructive. 
Her narrative is a remarkable record of great 
privations and hardships of all sorts cheer- 
fully endured and graphically described. 
Even before reaching the mainland, she ex- 
perienced some of the horrors of the ‘‘ middle 
passage”? during the stormy trip from Aden 
to the Zambesi delta. But this was merely a 
forecast of the troubles that awaited them on 
shore, and during the journey in an open 
boat up the Quillimane River, thence over- 
land to the Zambesi, and so on through the 
Shiré River to their destination at Blantyre. 
Beyond this point they never got; con- 
sequently, no new ground was broken, and the 
opportunity was thus lost to science of verifying 
the statements of the old authorities regarding 
those ‘“much-confounded Mountains of the 
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Moon ” after which Mr. Pringle seems to be 
still secretly hankering. 

But, although the field of African explora- 
tion was not enlarged, some fresh light is 
thrown, especially on the social habits and 
mutual relations of the Lower Zambesi tribes. 
On these topics Mrs. Pringle rattles away 
with a charming simplicity, combined with the 
shrewdness of a quick-witted woman, which 
often enables her instinctively to correct some 
of the generally accepted conclusions of 
ethnologists. Many writers describe the 
woolly hair of the negro as naturally short, 
seldom exceeding three or four inches in 
length. This, of course, is a mistake, caused, 
as the author clearly sees, by the practice of 
cutting it regularly. ‘It may not be known 
to everyone,” she adds, ‘‘that woolly 
hair grows as fast as any other. We have 
noticed a very perceptible difference in its 
length in the course of a fortnight.” 

Unembarrassed by any preconceived theories 
about the fundamental equality of the human 
races, Mrs. Pringle readily perceives the abso- 
lute inferiority of the African aborigines, 
among whom a higher culture makes no 
progress even where introduced under rela- 
tively favourable conditions. The type is 
different, the environment is different, the 
cranial sutures close much earlier in the 
Negro, thereby presenting a physical bar to 
the full development of the mental faculties. 
The subjoined remarks of a sensible woman 
may be commended to the attention of our 
sentimental school of philanthropists and poli- 
ticians, who talk such mischievous nonsense 
about the inherent equality of all mankind :— 


** In the coast towns, such as Zanzibar, Mozam- 
bique, and Quillimane, the natives have for 
years [read centuries] seen the European mode 
of living, and have even been employed in 
helping to build their houses, yet one never 
sees a native imitating them in any way to 
speak of. Beside the houses stand the huts, 
just the same as those in the interior. Thus, 
you see, civilisation does not spread of its own 
accord; and I think it must be evident to 
everyone that if it could it would have done 
so long ago, for the continent of Africa is not 
like a recently discovered island in the Pacific. 
Some of its people have been in contact with 
civilised nations from the earliest times, and 
the rest have been in contact with these, and 
so on into the heart of the continent. Jn this 
way civilisation may have spread like leaven 
throughout, if it were true that natives only 
required a inodel to imitate. I may add that 
anyone who will read the descriptions of the 
natives at the time the Portuguese first settled 
on their coast will find that they had imbibed 
wn amount of civilisation from the Arabs, which 
they have since lost” (p. 221). 


At the same time, Mrs. Pringle sees that some- 
thing must be laid to the account of the 
missionarics, whose efforts for long ages have 
mostly been misplaced or misdirected. Even 
those of Blantyre are no better than their 
predecessors. ‘They make a road, and a very 
costly one, originally intended for carts, but 
in the wrong place. So the carts are never 
introduced, and the natives continue to prefer 
the short cuts they had used from time 
immemorial. Hence 

“this mission-road, although not very much 
used by human beings, was found convenient 
by the deer when pursued by lions, as they can 
run faster on it than through the jungle. Con- 
sequently, if a person is walking along it by 





night, he is not unlikely to encounter first a 
deer and then a lion! ” (p. 179). 


Missionaries, heirs of the accumulated wisdom 
of ages, introduce improvements, which turn 
out convenient—for the wild beasts of the 
African jungle! Can irony go farther ? 

The book is full of such delicious morsels, 

and in connexion with the subject of roads 
there is a pun which deserves to be im- 
mortalised :— 
**One of the small lakes or nyanjas we came 
through was actually called Nyanja ya Malope. 
Lilope would mean a puddle or a little mud; 
but the plural malope must mean a tremendous 
quantity. Already some of it was getting hard 
baked in the sun. As the natives say, imalope 
was turning into makande [clay]; and we 
expect, when we return here, to find so much 
ground dry and well makandemised that, if the 
boat should leak again, we can land and trot 
about anywhere” (p. 161). 

On the congenial topic of women (‘poor 
African mothers with very warm hearts’’) 
and children (“ funny little objects,” wearing 
nothing but “a string of bright-coloured 
beads round the waist to set off their little 
brown bodies ’”’) Mrs. Pringle speaks with trae 
womanly feeling and pathos. She can even 
sympathise with the unruly dame who had 
determined to have her “‘ old brown holland,” 
and began tearing it off her back, but is 
diverted by a happy allusion to her boy 
Chicusi, then at the Blantyre school. Then 
passing to the little daughters at home, she 
gcts so absorbed in telling all her sorrows and 
troubles that she forgets all about the dress 
until timely assistance relicves her victim 
from a sufficiently embarrassing situation. 

Scores of passages have been marked which 

must remain unquoted. But the subjoined, 
embodying the theories of the natives about 
the mission, is quite too characteristic to be 
omitted :— 
‘Tt is somewhat difficult to find out generally 
what the natives think about the mission, as 
they are too polite to tell us the plain truth 
to our faces. As fer as we can learn, those of 
the Ajawa who have not been pupils of the 
mission are beginning to learn that the mission- 
aries are not fond of war. But still they 
cannot understand their object in coming to 
the country. They seem simply to suppose 
that they are, like themselves, « new tribe, come 
to settle for their own pleasure or profit. They 
look upon them as wealthy colonists, who have 
many curious customs, most notably that of 
singing hymns, and who know a great deal 
abont moniwala—medicine or magic— and, what 
is best of all, who have plenty of calico to give 
away ” (p. 257). 

There are some useful Appendices about 
slavery and the Universities Mission; also 
sketch maps of the route, and a reprint of 
a section of Blacu’s map (A. 1648) showing 
the ‘‘ Lunac Montes” scattered vaguely about 
the interior of the ‘‘ Costa de Caffres.” 

A. Hl. Keane. 








George Fox and the Early Quakers. By A. C. 


Bickley. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 
Tue Society of Friends has a large and varied 
literature. The carly Quakers felt called 
upon not only to teach the truth by word 
of mouth, but to commit their experiences 
and their sufferings to the printing-press for 
the purpose of warning and instructing those 





whom the living voice could not reach. 
They have been accused of vanity in this, but 
we think the charge groundless ; their quaint, 
simple-minded narratives do not, for the most 
part, furt.ish evidence that they were moved 
by any other motive than the desire to do 
good. It must be remembered that the body 
arose when newspapers—that is, newspapers 
as we understand the word—had not come 
into being. The Mercuries and the Diurnals 
of the middle of the seventeenth century 
contained hardly any local news. Any 
number of Quakers might have been merci- 
lessly flogged or unjustly sent to prison, and 
the public, out of the immediate neighbour- 
hood, would never have heard of the occur- 
rence had not someone issued a pamphlet 
giving the details. It was an age of tract, 
writing. The time in which Quakerism arose 
was not more distinguished for its religious 
zeal than it was for the overwhelming number 
of tracts that were issued on theological and 
political subjects. To most men in those 
days religion and politics meant the same 
thing. The sharp distinction which many 
moderns think that they are able to make 
between the two classes of ideas was then all 
but unknown, and would have seemed not 
only grossly immoral, but exceedingly foolish, 
had it been propounded. ‘To anyone who 
wishes to have a clear understanding of the 
life and thoughts of the men and women of 
the middle class from the time of the great 
Civil War to the end of the reign of William 
the Third, no better reading could be sug- 
gested than a course of study which should 
include as much Quaker and anti-Quaker 
literature as possible. 

In all human probability the body would 
never have arisen had it not been for George 
Fox. Penn and other zealous and humane 
men and women did much to work out the 
organisation and spread the influence of the 
Church; but Fox was its originator, and 
without him their energies would have been 
wasted, or have run in far different channels. 
All religions, however much of the spiritual 
life they may contain, show traces of their 
origin. Fox had lived amid the din of arms 
and the violent religious and political contro- 
versies of the Great Rebellion, and his con- 
victions had been moulded by what he had 
heard and seen. The Reformation had given 
a violent shock to the doctrine of Church 
authority ; and when Presbyterianism became 
for a time triumphant it had no imaginative 
past to appeal to, and its claims to Church 
authority were net recognised by any con- 
siderable number of people beyond those of 
the clerical caste and the politicians who 
thought a strictly regulated Church govern- 
ment one of the very first of human needs. 

The doctrines that Fox taught were none 
of them new, but they had never in England 
been set forth with such emphasis before. 
The unlawfulness of oaths was an opinion 
that had been held by several of the Reformers, 
It is, indeed, surprising that anyone who 
professed to found his religion exclusively on 
the letter of the New Testament could have 
a doubt on the matter. Several of the more 
extreme Puritans, before Fox began to 
teach, had denounced swearing in courts of 
justice; but, from the little that has come 
down to us on the subject, it would seem that 
their conduct was often inconsistent with 
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their profession. The doctrine of the inner 
light, for which Fox and his followers have 
been denounced and satirised in a hundred 
foolish books, is as old at least as the time 
when religion and morals became united. 
Judaism, Christianity, and Islam all alike 
teach it. We doubt, indeed, whether any 
person of credit before the eighteenth century 
could be found who would have stated the 
case in such a manner as not to have included 
very much that George Fox contended for. 
It is, however, very different to admit a con- 
clusion as a mere matter of theory, and to 
make it a basis of action in daily life. With 
persons of well-regulated minds, the “ inner 
light” only leads to an increase of fervency in 
good works. The weak and the wayward 
made it an excuse for actions which, even in 
these days, might not impossibly lead to a 
prison or a lunatic asylum. That the early 
Friends were brutally treated is proved to 
demonstration ; and that they were for the 
most part a quiet, harmless folk, who fur- 
nished the authorities with no justification 
whatever for their cruelties, is equally certain. 
There were, however, some whom we should 
now treat as objects of pity who suffered 
from religious monomania in such a violent 
form that it was clearly the duty of those 
responsible for order to interfere. No Friend 
of the present day would, we apprehend, 
maintain that the civil magistrate should 
permit men or women to enter churches, 
conduct themselves in a manner offensive 
to the worshippers, or denounce the clergy- 
man who was reading the service. This 
kind of conduct was not confined to the 
Quakers—it had become not uncommon 
during the Civil War—but it was high 
time that the people should be protected 
in their undoubted right of worshipping in 
quiet. The habit, too, which some of the more 
violent spirits adopted of going about entirely 
without clothing, ‘‘for a testimony” against the 
sins of the people, was as offensive to right- 
minded people in the seventeenth century as it 
would be now. The study of diseases of the brain 
was then in its infancy, and men were too apt 
to consider things acts of wickedness deserving 
of dire punishment where we should but sce 
a weak intellect overborne by religious ex- 
citement. It must be remembered, too, that 
this practice of going about naked has been 
dwelt upon out of all due proportion by those 
who have written against Quakerism. As 
Mr. Bickley says, speaking of a case of this 
sort which happened at Skipton-in-Craven :— 
‘No one who knows anything of the history of 
the early Quakers can for one moment believe 
that they, with their almost excessive notions 
of prudery, would in any way countenance such 
an exhibition had they not believed that the 
man was as veritably inspired as was the 
prophet Isaiah.” 

Mr. Bickley does good service in dwelling 
on the fact that the Quaker body from the 
first gave woman an equal position with man 
in the Church. This was a new departure. 
Except among a few early heretics, the 
accounts of whom are too obscure and con- 
fused for us to draw any parallel, it seems 
that the Friends were the first body, religious 
or political, to recognise this equality. For 
this we cannot be too grateful. The gradual 
alteration in the law and in popular fecling 
that has taken place during the last two 








centuries and a-quarter has, we believe, been 
influenced in a very great degree by the 
example set by the Society of Friends. That 
this influence has been mostly of an uncon- 
scious kind makes it none the less real— 
perhaps, indeed, adds to its permanent value. 

We think Mr. Bickley’s Life of Fox the 
best biography in existence for popular read- 
ing; but it does not come up to our ideal of 
the Life that ought to be written of a man 
who has had so wide and so lasting an influ- 
ence over the English-speaking peoples. Mr. 
Bickley’s knowledge of some parts of his 
subject is very great. What he tells us, for 
instance, about Quaker marriages and the 
marriage law of England in the seventeenth 
century is remarkably good. We think, how- 
ever, there are traces here and there of his 
not having given sufficient attention to general 
history. We were astonished to find at the 
very beginning of the volume a passage in 
which Henry VIII. is said to have carried out 
his changes in the religion of this country with 
‘bloodless quietude.”’ It would have been 
well, too, if Mr. Bickley had explained to 
his readers the motives which moved the men 
of the Commonwealth time to illtreat the 
Quakers. Though they were mistaken in 
their belief that the Quakers were plotters 
against the State, it was a blunder into which 
it was by no means unnatural for them, with 
their experiences of Fifth Monarchists and 
other fanatics, to fall into. 

Epwakp Peacock. 








Veber Fretheit des Willens, das sittliche Leben 
und seine Gesetze: ein Beitrag zur Reform 
der Erkenntnistheorie, Psychologie und 
Moral Philosophie. Von Dr. J. H. Witte. 
(Bonn : Weber.) 


Dr. Wrrre’s volume on the freedom of the 
will is a striking and suggestive discussion of 
the leading problem of the moralist. Dr. Witte 
sees that the question of free-will cannot be 
adequately discussed apart from other ques- 
tions of psychology and ethics, and his 
work accordingly throws light upon many 
subjects beyond those with which it is 
specially occupied. Its chief fault, perhaps, 
is that the different threads of the discussion 
are hardly kept sufficiently together, and that 
the long and complex sentences sometimes 
make the thought difficult to follow. The 
writer’s standpoint is in the main that of 
Kantianism—a Kantianism, however, inter- 
preted by the richer idealism of Fichte and 
vivified by the antagonism of empirical 
science. A great deal of thought and reading 
is evidently incorporated in the work, though 
it is strange that the writer takes no notice 
of an essay by Kym, treating the question 
from somewhat the same standpoint; and an 
English reader might be tempted to complain 
that, though the empirical theory of will is 
very fully discussed and refuted, no particular 
reference is made to the writings of Bain or 
Herbert Spencer. 

The question of free-will must really be 
decided by considering the nature of cognition 
generally, and Dr. Witte begins by thus 
reducing the problem to its real basis. He 
insists on the fact that the conscious- 
ness of an experience as repeated implies 
already a judgment of identity which no 
experience can have produced, but meets 





the ordinary scientific objection to an @ priori 
element in knowledge by pointing out that it 
is virtual and not actual. The supremacy of 
reason is thus the standpoint from which Witte 
starts, and so far he is but following the 
footsteps of Kant. But he comes to closer 
quarters with the empirical school in the 
second portion of his work, which discusses 
the freedom of the will in connexion with 
psychology. It is, of course, in psycho- 
logical analysis that the supporters of deter- 
minism have found the chief grounds for their 
theory. They have shown how the will 
gradually develops itself out of those rudi- 
mentary impulses which seem nothing but 
the physical answer to an external stimulus ; 
and they have argued that the higher mani- 
festations of the will are as little character- 
ised by freedom as the simplest tendencies to 
action. It is one of the most instructive 
features of Witte’s work that, while accepting 
this historical genesis of will, he refuses to 
accept the conclusions drawn from it. On 
the contrary, he finds that the simplest 
actions—as, for instance, those of an infant— 
are marked by a selection of means to ends 
which takes them outside purely instinctive 
actions. ‘ Instinct,” says the writer, ‘is 
an inborn aptitude to use the organism. Im- 
pulse [ Zrieb] rests on choice, and thereby on 
the ego as desiring.” And such a choice pre- 
supposes an end and a consciousness, which 
last is neither innate nor founded on experi- 
ence, whether internal or external. 

It is unnecessary to follow Witte farther 
in his analysis of the different ways in which 
desire gradually shapes itself into will, nor 
need we do more than refer to the very inter- 
esting account he gives of absolute ethical 
preference, of the voices of conscience, and of 
the consciousness of responibility as the in- 
ternal conditions of moral action. An English 
reader will rather ask, How does the writer 
manage to reconcile the reality of freedom 
with the universal application of causation 
to phenomena? And here Witte’s attitude 
will be found somewhat unassailable. He 
points out, to begin with, that the absolute 
validity of a law means nothing but the 
necessity to apply it in those cases where a 
series of instances correspond to its actual 
presuppositions, so that, therefore, while 
the changes within will may be subject to 
his law of cause and effect, the will itself 
will not fall under it; and he quotes with 
approval Lotze’s pregnant saying that, while 
everything which we think as an effect 
must have a cause, ‘‘it remains a question 
whether we are justified in considering every 
event which comes before us an effect.” 
Besides, the law of cause and effect has 
different meanings. It may refer to mechanic- 
ally acting causes, and, as such, cannot inter- 
fere with freedom, which relates to an internal 
act; while, further, the will, as the cause 
which decides its own desire, is really a causa 
sui, and, as such, always in its action free. 

Considerations like these are well worth the 
attention of English thinkers, who seem 
seldom able to get beyond a dialectical dis- 
cussion of the arguments which can be adduced 
on the two sides of the free-will controversy. 
No reasonable moralist can dispute that 
motives determine actions, and, given certain 
causes, certain effects must follow. But the 
difference between the physical and the moral 
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world just lies in the fact that in the latter 
the mind determines its causes—that motives 
are not lying ready made, but are constituted 
by the agent for himself. And, so far as 
Witte’s work helps thus to end a conflict which 
need never have arisen, his work is, as he 
hopes it will be found, a real contribution to 
the progress of philosophy. 
Epwin WALLACE. 








NEW NOVELS. 

A Roman Singer. By F. Marion Crawford. 
(Macmillan. ) 

From Convent to Altar. 
(Sonnenschein. ) 


The Master of Aberfeldie. 
(Hurst & Blackett. ) 


Two Ifs. By E. M. Williams. 


schein.) 


Stage Struck. By Blanche Roosevelt. (Samp- 
son Low.) 


The Baron’s Head. By Frances Vyvian. 
(S. P. C. K.) 


Some people who are fond of making up their 
minds about books before reading them will 
shake their heads over Mr. Marion Craw- 
ford for the rapidity with which he is 
producing novels. Others who incline 
to charitable and favourable constructions 
will hope that the success of Jr. Isaacs 
found him with a large drawer full of neat 
MSS., whereof he is now disburdening 
himself (and his drawer) at stated intervals 
which have nothing to do with the actual 
time of production. There is a third but more 
difficult and recondite course by which to 
arrive at a conclusion about 4 Roman Singer, 
and that is to read the book. This is that 
way which those who have a natural 
partiality for eccentric proceedings will take, 
and we may as well say boldly that they 
will be rewarded. 4 Roman Singer is 
perhaps less ambitious, and certainly less 
strongly marked, than Mr. Crawford’s former 
attempts in novel-writing, and it appeals to a 
different order of readers. The actual story 
does not matter much; and we do not 
know that we care greatly for the ugly but 
passionate and gifted Nino Cerdegna, or 
for his beautiful clair-de-lune German love 
Hedwig von Lira, or for her conventional 
drill-sergeant Papa the Graf, or for the 
intrigues of a certain Baroness, or for the 
stratagems whereby Nino Cardegna, like 
Lucentio in the ‘Taming of the Shrew,” 
gains Hedwig’s heart as a teacher. The 
points of the book which please us are the 
character and style of the narrator, Cornelio 
Grandi (ci-devant Count, actual Professor of 
Philosophy and adopted father to Nino), and 
certain utterances and performances of a 
rather insane Jew banker, Baron Benoni, who 
seems to wish to impress observers with the 
belief that he is the Wandering Jew. For 
ourselves we are not sure whether he is or 
not, and Mr. Crawford also seems doubtful 
on the point. But he is good and original, 
though (if he is the Wandering Jew) con- 
siderably less well principled and amiable than 
when he counterworked the plans of certain 
Jesuits half a century ago or thereabouts. 
The old Italian Count is eyen better. Itis not 
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an easy thing to keep up the impression of 
a thoroughly self-sacrificing and amiable but 
garrulous and, in the conventional sense, far 
from heroic character by word of the character’s 
own mouth through two volumes. Mr. 
Crawford, however, has done this, and he has 
given here and there strokes showing more and 
deeper knowledge of the facts of human 
nature than half a dozen ‘ analysts” can 
show. If these delights move not some 
readers, a runaway marriage and some 
threatenings, at least, of personal violence 
may, perhaps, please them better. 


From Convent to Altar is a rather funny 
book. In general scheme it is an imitation of 
a style only too often imitated. But the 
author does not always succeed in living up to 
the present tense, though she duly makes the 
heroine talk in it about her nose, and intro- 
duces a large and rather calfish but generous 
lover almost in the first chapter, and contrasts 
with her innocent bread-and-buttery Mar- 
guerite a wicked Annabella who is used to the 
ways of society, and practises them on Mar- 
guerite’s lovers, &c., &c. In some brief lucid 
intervals (when she forgets that there is such 
a writer as Miss Rhoda Broughton, or such 
minor models as Miss Broughton’s followers) 
it seems that she might do something, but the 
intervals are brief. Also, there are some 
oddities in the book with which Miss Brough- 
ton and her fair and futile crew are not justly 
chargeable, such as the designation of 
Mademoiselle de Fionville for a young lady in 
one line, and ‘‘ Miss Fionville ’’ for the same 
young lady elsewhere. 


If anybody expects from us an impartial 
review of The Master of Aberfeldie he may go 
shake his ears. No one who was born on the 
other side of the middle of the century (even 
if it were not very much on the other side) 
can fail, if there ever was any good in him, 
to have memories of Zhe Romance of War, and 
of Harry Ogilvie, and of Arthur Blane, and of 
a dozen other books which must make him 
altogether prefer the Roman to the English 
system of estimating evidence. In Mr. Grant’s 
case we shall only say that, if The Master of 
Aberfeldie gives as much pleasure to youth 
born in the last quarter of the century as the 
books just mentioned did to youth born in the 
second, Mr. Grant needs no criticism from us. 
His present book is liberally constructed. 
There are several excellent Scotchmen and 
one very bad Englishman, who feloniously 
pats the best of the Scotchmen down a real 
oubliette—real, though it is only a few years 
since—and is fortunately frustrated and 
magnanimously forgiven. There is a lively 
account of the Egyptian campaign and of a very 
superior Bedouin, who finishes off the wicked 
Englishman after a fashion not altogether 
unlike that in which Sultan Saladin, that 
Turkish Soldan full of good qualities, finished 
off the wicked Templar in Zhe Talisman. But 
there are quite sufficient differences in the 
case to save Mr. Grant from any reasonable 
charge of plagiarism. There is a very nice 
heroine who, on one occasion, thought to her- 
self (let us hasten to say that Olive Raymond 
isthe soul of modesty and propriety), ‘Oh! 
why does he not take me in his arms and kiss 
and make a fuss with me as he used to do?” 
With persons born in the second quarter of 


the century these things are, of course, all 





over. But it is permissible to wish persons 
born in the last quarter heroines of their own 
particular romances who think in this fashion, 
though of course the thoughts must not be too 
openly expressed. 


Two Ifs is a lively book enough, turning on 
the not entirely novel incident of a hidden 
will. We begin with the losing of the will, 
and we end with a very stirring scene in 
which the wicked solicitor, enraged at the 
finding thereof and of ten thousand pounds’ 
worth of very much wanted diamonds (not to 
mention documents which establish a succes- 
sion), fires a revolver at the hero and hits the 
heroine. No power shall prevail on us to 
tell what passes between these two terms, but 
the book is very fairly filled up and, in parts 
at least, by no means badly written. We do 
not quite understand all the ins and outs of 
the story ; and in particular it seems odd that 
a man should, as the wicked and feeble 
Stephen Luttrell of this book does in his 
marriage settlements, secure to his wife a 
reversionary interest in a property to which 
he is merely heir at law, and from which the 
possessor has power to oust him at will. But 
perhaps we have misunderstood Mr. Williams, 
and at any rate it does not much matter. 
The scene of the book lies partly in Devon- 
shire and partly in Norway, and the Devon- 
shire part, at any rate, is not badly rendered. 
In fact, the book, without any very special 
merits, is a wholesome enough and readable 
enough piece of work of its own kind; also 
(which is a great point) it is not too long, 
though it extends to the regular three 
volumes. Mr. Williams claims no previous 
work on his title-page, and nine-tenths of the 
first novels that we come across have matter 
enough, if not merit enough, in them for two. 


Miss Roosevelt, apparently against light and 
knowledge, persists in telling us in her Pre- 
face that the story of Stage Struck is true, 
and that she has written it in the hope of 
advancing the interests of her countrywomen, 
and preventing them from coming to Europe 
to study for the opera. In vain, in vain, it 
would seem, does the well-intentioned critic 
represent to novel-writers that it is a matter 
of the profoundest indifference whether a 
story is true or not, providing it be good, and 
that the most praiseworthy purpose in the 
world will not save it if it is bad. Miss 
Roosevelt’s story is not particularly bad, it is 
scarcely even bad at all. But this dreadful 
Preface haunts the reader throughout. 
Annabel Almont might interest him, as a 
novel heroine, till it suddenly flashes across 
him that she is not a novel heroine at all, 
but a sort of ‘“‘ Unhappy Eliza,” to adopt 
Salvation Army phrascology, who is produced 
on the platform as an awful example to in- 
tending prima donnas of American birth. He 
might now and then be disposed to think that 
Miss Roosevelt has imagined a happy situa- 
tion, or told a neat story; but Miss Roose- 
velt’s voice sounds austerely in his ear, “I 
knew Annabel,’ and she becomes simply a 
reporter handing in intelligence respecting 
the painful fate of a promising young singer. 
Of course, if the book were really one of un- 
mistakable power, the Preface would be very 
soon forgotten, but it is not. And, as there 
are not a few redeeming touches in it, we 
cannot help thinking that the same cause 
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depressed the writer which is so depressing 
to the reader—to wit, the consciousness 
that she is telling a true story, and the 
remembrance that, above all, American girls 
must be warned not to come to Europe to 
study for the operatic stage. 

But if Miss Roosevelt’s book suffers from too 
frank explanation of its motives and sources, 
Miss Vyvian’s certainly suffers from the absence 
of such an explanation. It reads more like a 
translation from the German than like an 
original book, and yet it appears to be original. 
After a rather unintelligible Preface about an 
inn in “ Lutherburg,” called the ‘ Baron’s 
Head,” the story shifts to the Baron himself— 
Baron and Professor Ellenstein, ‘ one of the 
greatest men in Germany,” who kindly comes 
to the rescue of a plucked and forlorn English 
student at Berlin, conveys him to his own 
home to recruit, and on the way tells him the 
story of his own rise to wealth and honour. 
Very likely it is our own ignorance which 
makes this story produce on us the well- 
known effect expressed in the query, ‘‘ What 
és it all about?” But such is its effect. 
Now, as (or at least we flatter ourselves that 
it is so) some readers are likely to be 
as ignorant as ourselves, we cannot help 
thinking that Miss Vyvian might have, either 
in or out of her text, supplied something 
more of akey to the riddle than she has given. 

Grorce Sarspury. 








CLASSICAL BOOKS. 


The Phaelo of Plato. Edited by R. D. 
Archer-Hind. (Macmillan.) There is a strong 
presumption in the present day that any 
edition of a classical author is adapted primarily 
to the wants of school-boys and undergraduates. 
It may therefore be as well to state distinctly 
that Mr. Archer-Hind seems to have proposed 
to himself a somewhat higher aim, and that 
his book will not be found very suitable for 
those who have still to be taught Greek. 
Although he has necessarily to write on points 
of scholarship, and in doing so always acquits 
himself well, it is into the philosophical con- 
tents of the Phaedo that he enters most, and 
with the most liking; and it is, therefore, for 
students of the Platonic philosophy that his 
book is chiefly intended. What he has done is, 
in the notes, to follow out the reasoning of Plato 
in a very careful manner, with ample analysis and 
adequate exposition; and, in an Introduction 
ot some length, to discuss the general scope of 
the dialogue and the relation of its various 
arguments to one another, the views of Plato 
on the immortality of the soul and on its 
nature as simple or tripartite, and the relation 
of the Phaedo to the other dialogues of Plato in 
point of time and philosophical characteristics. 
In his notes on difficult passages, Mr. Archer- 
Hind is under great obligations to Mr. Henry 
Jackson, and his views in the Introduction seem 
also to have been formed very much under Mr. 
Jackson’s guidance. Those who have read Mr. 
Jackson’s Platonic articles in the Journal of 
Philology will be prepared for what Mr. 
Archer-Hind has to say on the philosophical 
date of the Phacdo and its relation to other 
dialogues. It is, however, fair to add that in 
the articles in question Mr. Jackson also ac- 
knowledges his great obligations to Mr. Archer- 
Hind. The development of a system in 
Plato’s mind is briefly, but clearly, described, 
and the place of the Phaedo in it, as determined 
by the order of development, is assigned 
without hesitation. §The same positiveness 





appears in another part of the Introduction, 
where the editor is dealing with the question 
of the unity of the soul. It has often been 
pointed out that in some dialogues Plato speaks 
of the soul as being triple—that is, of there 
being three souls in each man ; while in others 
he seems to regard the soul as single and 
simple. Mr. Archer-Hind thinks that Plato 
cannot have really held both these opinions, 
and that the ‘‘tri-partition” of the soul is, 
therefore, ‘‘ wholly metaphorical;” but the 
only ground he gives for thinking so is the 
assumption of a system, and the extreme con- 
fusion which would be worked in it by the 
admission of these conflicting opinions. He 
argues, in fact, that Plato cannot have put 
forward different views, because his views can- 
not have been inconsistent. Without denying 
that the éxplanation merits a place along with 
others, we may be excused for thinking that it 
is at any rate wrong to pronounce so dogmatic- 
ally in its favour. When a doctrine is put 
forward, not by Plato himself, but by a 
character in an imaginary conversation, we 
cannot pretend to say that he actually and 
confidently held it at the time of writing ; and, 
even if this were legitimate, it is still possible, 
and even probable, that his views on such a 
point might differ at different times. Questions 
relating to the nature of the soul are not so 
easy that we can take it for granted that 
Plato never wavered about them. This is, how- 
ever, one corner of a large controversy, and we 
must be content to say here that we think Mr. 
Archer-Hind has expressed himself on this and 
other points with more positiveness than is 
warranted by the evidence. 


Aristophanes. ‘The Frogs.” By W. W. 
Merry. (Oxford: Clarendon Press.) Mr. 
Merry seems to have brought his usual good 
scholarship, ability, and knowledge to the task 
of editing the ‘‘ Frogs.” The edition is in- 
tended for school-boys and university students, 
and such readers will find in it all that they 
have a right to expect, and perhaps something 
more. The notes are copious, and touch on 
everything. Grammatical points are carefully 
dealt with, and all allusions and references 
thoroughly explained. It is a not uncommon 
fault of editors to heap up in their notes too 
much information on matters of history and 
antiquities, and into this mistake we are in- 
clined to think Mr. Merry has sometimes fallen. 
It is surely better to accustom students to refer 
to books on history, literature, and antiquities, 
and not to give them everything without re- 
quiring them to take any trouble for them- 
selves. The habit of trusting for everything 
to one little school-book is a very bad one, and 
it is directly fostered by such an edition as this, 
What Mr. Merry does he does extremely well, 
but we complain that he has a tendency to do 
more than is for the real advantage of his 
readers. This isa general tendency of school 
editions; «nd we do not find any special fault 
with him for to some extent sharing it, though 
we should be glad to see him give the authority 
of his example to a sounder method. We have 
noticed only one grammatical explanation to 
which we are inclined to take exception as in- 
correct, or at least unfortunately expressed. On 
yévipov 5& mointhy bv ovx etpois ert Cntav ky, 
Mr. Merry says, ‘‘join (y7av & equivalent in 
meaning to e ¢ntots, and cp. méAr by Exwv Erep’ 
eiweiv wep abtijs mapadeizw.’? Now nothing is 
more certain than that &v goes with e%pas, and 
not with ¢nrév; whereas, in the words quoted 
from Demosthenes, & does belong to the parti- 
ciple and not to the verb. The unwary student 
would certainly infer from this note that ¢yré» 
without & would have had no hypothetical mean- 
ing. Yet Mr. Merry refers to Goodwin, who 
explains this use of & quite correctly. No one 
can properly enjoy the ‘‘ Frogs”? who has not 
considerable familiarity with Aeschylus and 





Euripides, and a good general knowledge of the 
history of the Greek drama; but, to readers 
duly qualified, no play of Aristophanes affords 
more pleasure. The limits of Mr. Merry’s little 
book preclude him from showing the exuberant 
enjoyment of Mitchell; but it need not be said 
that he fully appreciates his author, and will 
help his readers to appreciate him. 

Thucydides, Book VI, Edited, with Notes, 
by T. W. Dougan. (Bell.) Prof. Dougan has 
added one more to the crowd of school-books; 
but, in so doing, he has made a contribution of 
some value to more serious study by collating 
for book vi. ‘‘the two important MSS. of 
Thucydides which belong to the University of 
Cambridge” (sometimes known as N. & T.). 
Both MSS., he says, had previously been collated 
by Shilleto; and, as Prof. Dougan’s results sel- 
dom differ from those of Shilleto, the agree- 
ment may be regarded as satisfactory ground of 
confidence. In the way of explanation, Prof. 
Dougan has aimed at illustrating Thucydides 
from Thucydides, and he is very successful in 
this; but his other notes seem to us sometimes 
confused, sometimes wanting where we seek 
their aid. For instance, in the note on 
chap. 37, 2, mapa tocodrov yryvécKxw, two possible 
interpretations are either confused or so in- 
distinctly separated that it will need a sharper 
eye than that of a young student to distinguish 
them. In chap. 17, 7, the probable reference 
of émxwdrtoe to further hindrance might have 
been explained ; and ebAdyp xpopdoe in chap. 
79, 2, needs some little historical enlargement. 
There is a useful map of the environs of Syra- 
cuse, though it has not the remarkable clear- 
ness of Sir George Cox’s three plans. In speak- 
ing of Shilleto’s extracts from the MSS. as 
preserved in ‘“‘the margin of his edition of 
Arnold’s Thucydides” or “his edition of 
Bekker,” does not Mr. Dougan mean copy 
rather than edition ? 

The Fourth Book of Thucydides, Edited, 
with Notes, by C. E. Graves, (Macmillan.) 
*“T have tried,” Mr. Graves says, ‘‘to make 
this edition of the Fourth Book of Thucydides 
complete in itself,’ and he has been very 
successful in the attempt. The various test- 
passages on which we have consulted his notes 
have yielded us no omissions to blame, and no 
mistakes to correct. The historical information 
given is adequate ; and we can point to nothing 
wanting, unless it be a map of the environs of 
Amphipolis, which would be useful to readers 
of the latter part of the book, and especially of 
ce. 103. But what would the Earl of Chatham, 
whose one wish about his son’s education at 
Cambridge was that he should master Thucy- 
dides, have said to an edition of a single book in 
which all the threads that might lead a student 
on to other books or to other editions are care- 
fully cut off ? 

The Hiero of Xenophon. Edited, with Notes, 
by R. Shindler. (Sonnenschein.) Mr. Shind- 
ler’s edition of the Hiero does not compare 
very favourably with that by Dr. Holden 
(AcaDEMY, November 24, 1883). It is a far 
slighter production in the way of both notes 
and introductory matter; and, while it keeps 
clear, for the most part, of serious mistakes, 
it is hardly likely to be so stimulating as Dr. 
Holden’s riper and fuller scholarship. The 
difficulty of explaining rots padiovpyotow in 
chap. 8, on which we took the liberty of differ- 
ing from Dr. Holden, is here avoided by 
simply translating ‘‘to the lazy;” and chap. 
3 has no notes beyond § 4, though the word 
curnvayxacuévevy in § 9 is just one of those 
which want a note for young readers. It is, 
however, an excellent plan to publish the 
book interleaved for note-making, and no 
one can blame the editor for expurgating the 
text. He should not, however, call the passages 
omitted ‘‘ expurgated passages.” 
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The Republic of Cicero. Reprinted from the 
Third Edition of Cardinal Mai, and Translated, 
with Notes, by G. G. Hardingham. (Quaritch. ) 
It is much to be regretted that a book so 
prettily got up as this, and one whose prepara- 
tion has evidently been a labour of love, should 
not rest upon a more adequate foundation of 
scholarship than Mr. Hardingham has been able 
to supply. He admires the Republic because 
‘it appears to indicate with prophetic truth the 
exact proportions of the British Constitution.” 
He gives reasons why readers should, as Mac- 
aulay advised, saturate themselves with Cicero. 
His notes contain a good deal of instructive 
matter and some felicitous illustration. But 
the translation is sorely amiss. We began 
with book ii., and had not read far before we 
came to a rendering which challenged attention 
—‘‘individuals who, considering the State their 
own private property, established their own 
laws and customs,” for qui suam quisque rem- 
publicam constituissent legibus atque institutis siis. 
Again, in chap. 2, about the infant Romulus, we 
found ‘‘ the shepherds sustained” him, instead 
of “took him up,” for pastores eum sustulissent. 
In chap. 4 the well-known phrase about the 
Greek colonies being as it were a fringe upon 
the skirts of barbarism (barbarorum agris quasi 
adtexta quaedam videtur ora esse Graeciae) is per- 
verted into, ‘‘ And thus it appears as though the 
coast of some parts of Greece was joined to the 
lands of barbarians.”” But the crowning blunder 
is in chap. 7: consualibus rapi jussit, ‘the con- 
suls ordered them to be seized;” and this in 
spite of a Latin foot-note (apparently from Car- 
dinal Mai) about the god Consus. We have 
marked mistakes nearly as extraordinary in 
chaps. 9, 10, and beyond that our patience 
failed in reading the text. But the notes are 
more readable. 


Plauti Poenulus. Edd. G. Gotz and G. Liwe. 
(Teubner.) The Preface of this edition contains 
the germ of a new Verlorene Handschrift for 
some future novelist; the editors have ‘ been 
on the track of” two hitherto unknown MSS. 
of Plautus, and have just failed to find them. 
Of the text itself we need only say that the 
Carthaginian (932 foll) has been revised by 
Dr. Gildemeister, and that for the first 760 lines 
the editors had the advantage of a text pre- 
pared by Ritschl. Itis to be hoped that this 
great critical edition will not suffer too severely 
from the death of Gustav Liéwe. We under- 
stand that Prof. Gitz, his friend and fellow- 
editor, will take up his glossarial work. 


WE have also received :—EKasy Latin and 
Greek Grammar Papers, prepared by H. R. 
Heatley (Rivingtons); Q. Horatii Flacci Car- 
minum Liber I1I,, edited, with Notes, by T. E. 
Page (Macmillan); three volumes in Messrs. 
Maemillan’s series of ‘‘ Elementary Classics ”’— 
Homer, Nliad I., by J. Bond and A. 8. Walpole, 
Thucydides, Rise of the Athenian Empire, by 
F. H. Colson, and Phaedrus, Select Fables, by 
A. 8. Walpole; Cicero, De Senectute and De 
Amicitia, edited, with Notes, by Walter Heslop 
(Oxford: Clarendon Press); 7'he Latin Hand- 
book : Passages set at Examinations, by W. K. 
Dalgleish (Longmans); Pontes: Early Difti- 
culties in Latin Prose, by two Eton Masters 
(Simpkin, Marshall, & Co.); The Essentials of 
Latin Grammar, by F. A. Blackburn (Boston, 
U.S.: Ginn, Heath, & Co.); First Lessons in 
Latin, by K. Macaulay Eicke (Macmillan); &c. 








THREE ITALIAN BOOKS. 


An Italian Conversation Grammar. By N. 
Perini. (Hachette.) Sig. Perini has furnished 
the student with as complete a guide to the 
Italian language as can well be compressed into 
a medium octavo volume of 261 pages. If any 
exception can be taken to the book it must be 
to its title, as it is by no means specially de- 





signed as a key to Italian conversation, being, 
in fact, chiefly adapted to help those who would 
= a thorough knowledge of literary 
Italian. It treats succinctly yet sufficiently 
of pronunciation, accidence, and syntax, and 
the author has been careful to avoid any 
artificial separation of syntax from accidence. 
The function of the verb is explained at some 
length and with great clearness, and the whole 
grammar deals very thoroughly with those 
refinements of expression which are the soul of 
alanguage. Take, as an instance, the rules on 
the use of the definite and indefinite articles. 
The laws of grammar are supplemented by 
nicely graduated exercises, by an Italian 
anthology prose reader, by a guide to Italian 
composition, and by lessons in idiomatic ex- 
pressions and proverbial sayings. The remarks 
on pronunciation will be found very helpful, 
and it should be noticed that Sig. Perini has 
practically removed the difficulty of the tonic 
accent by printing throughout every irregularly 
accented syllable in Egyptian type. The book 
is dedicated to Lord Tennyson. 


Italian Readings. By Prof. Aristide Provenzal. 
(Pisa: Uebelhart ; London: Nutt.) Though by 
popular verdict affirmed to be so easy, Italian 
is, in truth, one of the most difficult of Euro- 
pean languages for a foreigner to speak well, 
and for this reason, that the colloquial idioms are 
almost unintelligible to those who merely study 
the classical forms of the language. And, up 
to the present, teachers of Italian in England 
have so entirely confined themselves to the 
classic writers that the opinion prevails among 
quite well-educated persons that there is no 
such thing as a current Italian literature worth 
regarding. Prof. Aristide Provenzal, the able 
coadjutor with Sig. de Tivoli in a theoretical 
and practical Italian Grammar for the use of 
English persons which will shortly appear 
(not before such a work was much needed), him- 
self Professor of English at the University of 
Pisa, has just published a work that should be 
in the hands of all students of Italian. It is 
an anthology from the works of modern 
Italian prose-writers, modern in the fullest 
sense of the word, so that nearly all included 
are still living. And since Italian is a lan- 
guage that constantly undergoes great changes, 
this is all the more needful to those who 
desire to speak as well as read the tongue 
of the ‘‘bel paese dove il si suona.” Prof. 
Provenzal has selected from his authors pas- 
sages that will bear to stand alone, but he 
has yet more borne in view that every extract 
should be as idiomatic and as varied as possible. 
Among the seventy examples he has chosen there 
are not two quite alike. The selection is, 
therefore, excellently adapted for study. The 
book is printed in double columns, on one 
side the Italian, on the other an excellent 
English rendering. Prof. Provenzal must be 
congratulated on his thorough knowledge of 
our tongue, which appears to rival the equally 
marvellous knowledge thereof shown by Ruf- 
fini, of which ‘‘Dr. Antonio” bears eternal 
testimony. His book is further enriched in 
many instances with short biographical notices 
of the various writers, and the Italian is printed 
throughout as it should be pronounced. 


‘* Nel Regus delle Fate” di Cordelia. (Milan: 
Trevas ; London: Nutt.) Of the literary activity 
that has of late begun to reign in Italy too 
little account has been taken in this country. 
As regards learned books, novels, and children’s 
tales, contemporary Italian pens are most 
active. It is long since in any language we 
have come across more pleasant fairy tales 
than those by Cordelia, told in the artless, 

arn-spinning fashion dear to the soul of child- 
ood—apparently planless, fanciful, imagina- 
tive tales of the kind the little ones listen to 
open-mouthed, Nor is the charm of the tales 





their sole recommendation; the publisher, too, 
has done his part nobly. The book is not 
only beautifully printed and bound, but it 
is profusely illustrated by the able pencil of E. 
Dalbous. These illustrations, full of Italian 
audacity of imagination, of delicate fancy, of 
Southern colour, would render the volume at- 
tractive in this country ; also, perchance, make 
little people desirous to learn the tongue in 
which it is written. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


Dr. InprEnson, librarian of St. Gallen, in 
Switzerland, has been at Oxford on a visit to 
Mr. R. Ellis, to whose care he has committed 
the well-known MS No. 908, containing 
palimpsest parchment leaves, on which were 
written (in the fifth or, more probably, sixth 
century) some Latin poenis ascribed by Niebuhr, 
who edited them in 1823 and again in 1824, to 
Merobandes, a Spanish rhetorician and poet, 
who wrote a panegyric on Aetius, and was 
honoured by a statue in the Roman Forum. 
Over this, the original writing, was subsequently 
written (in the eighth or ninth century) a 
Latin glossary. Dr. Idtenson is the first 
librarian of St. Gallen who has visited this 
country; he is now in Ireland, where it is his 
intention to examine some of the Harly-Irish 
MSS, with the writing of which he has long 
been familiar in various MSS of his own 
collection, 


Dr. STERN, in examining the correspondence 
of Ch. Garve deposited in the town library of 
Breslau, has discovered some curious letters of 
Kant. One of them, dated August 7, 1783, 
filling nearly eight pages, gives some interest- 
ing information concerning the origin of the 
Critique of Pure Reason. The Critique was 
published for the first time in 1781, and its 
original text was only made accessible by Prof. 
Max Miiller’s English translation a hundred 
years later, on the centenary of its first publica- 
tion. Another letter, dated September 21, 
1798, throws some light on Kant’s last work, 
which was never finished, but which is soon to 
be published by Dr. Krause at Hamburg. 


TuE Religious Tract Society, having acquire 
the copyright of Lechler’s Life of Wielif a 
translated by the late Dr. Peter Lorimer, 
intends to publish a popular edition of this 
standard biography, without any abridgment, 
but with some revision of the mass of notes. 
A complete Index will be appended to the 
volume, and a few additional notes will indi- 
cate the results of the most recent researches 
into the history of the great Reformer. 


Tue Religious Tract Society will also short 

ublish the new volume of its ‘‘ Pen and 

encil’’ series, entitled Canadian Pictures. It 
is written by the Marquis of Lorne, and illus- 
trated with numerous engravings by Mr. Edward 
Whymper from objects and photographs in the 
possession of the Marquis of Lorne, and from 
sketches by the Marquis, Mr. Sydney Hall, 
and others. 


Mr. A. C. BRADLEY, fellow of Balliol, is 
printing at the Clarendon Press a lecture on 
‘«The Study of Poetry,” delivered as Professor 
of Modern Literature in Liverpool. 


AmonG the latest American announcements 
are Summer, a collection of inedited extracts 
from Thoreau’s journal; and 7'hree Villages, by 
Mr. Howells, being a description of Lexington, 
of the Shaker community at Shirley, and of the 
ill-fated Moravian settlement at Guadenhiitten, 
on the Muskingum River. 


Twenty Years of Congress, by Mr. Blaine, the 
Republican candidate for the Presidency, is said 
to have passed through an edition of one hun- 
dred thousand copies in a few weeks, It open 
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with a sketch of the Convention at Chicago 
which nominated Lincoln to the Presidency in 
1860. 


Messrs. F., V. WititE AND Co. have in the 
press no less than seven novels:—The Led 
Cardinal, by Mrs. Frances Elliot ; Eva Cameron, 
by the author of Recommended to Mercy ; Behind 
the Scenes, by Annie Thomas; A Woman’s 
Bondage, by Lady Constance Howard ; By Fair 
Means, by Jean Middlemass ; A North Country 
Maid, by Mrs. Lovett Cameron ; Love’s Rain- 
bow, by Philippa Jephson. 

Mr. GEorGE REDWAY is about to publish a 
volume of lectures by Col. Olcott, President of 
the Theosophical Society, entitled Theosophy, 
Religion, and Occult Science. It will contain 
addresses on such subjects as Zoroastrianism, 
the occult sciences, archaic religions, Buddhism, 
spiritualism, and classics, &c., and probe the 
mysteries which Mr. A. P. Sinnett has hinted at 
in The Occult World and Esoteric Buddhism. 


Great Social Problems of the Day is the title 
of a little volume of lessons from the Hebrew 
prophets for our own times by the Rev. Dr. 
Washburn, reprinted from his large volume of 
Sermons, both of which are published by 
Messrs. Griffith & Farran. 


Mr. D. H. Epwarps, editor of the Brechin 
Advertiser, has in the press a History of the 
ancient cathedral town of Brechin. He will 
also issue at an early date the seventh and con- 
cluding volume of his Modern Scottish Poets. 


Mr. ALEXANDER B. BELL, of the Fifeshire 
Journal, has nearly ready for the press a volume 
entitled Tales of the Months. 


Mr. G. J. HoiyoaKe has been elected an 
honorary member of the Cobden Club in con- 
sideration of services rendered to the cause of 
free trade in America, Canada, and in the Press. 


THE forty-third annual general meeting of 
the members of the London Library was held 
last Thursday, May 29. According to the 
Report of the committee, the members now 
number 1,778, showing an increase of forty- 
one; the receipts for last year amounted to 
£4,675, and the expenditure to £4,278, of which 
£1,070 was spent on books, £261 on binding, 
and £111 on new shelves; the number of 
volumes added during the year was 3,574; the 
balance in hand is £1,182, in addition to £300 
invested. 


THE first annual Report of the Ealing Free 
Public Library shows that this latest addition 
to the suburban libraries has begun satisfac- 
torily. The total number of books amounts to 
2,417, of which more than two-thirds were 
presented. We observe that in the lending 
department just one-half are novels, and that 
of the books lent out more than three-fourths 
are novels. Now, we say not a word against 
novel-reading ; but novel-reading at the public 
expense is another matter. 


At the meeting of the Clifton Shakspere 
Society held on May 24, the following papers 
were read:—‘‘The Authorship of Z'he T'wo 
Noble Kinsmen,”? by Miss Constance O’Brien ; 
‘The Plant-Allusions in The Zivo Noble Kins- 
men as a Test of Authorship,” by Mr. Leo H. 
Grindon; and ‘‘ The Differences between J'he 
Two Noble Kinsmen and its Originals,” by Mrs. 
C. J. Spencer. This meeting brought to a close 
the work of the society’s ninth session. 


Tue “arched house” at Ecclefechan in 
which Carlyle was born has been bought by 
Mrs. Alexander Aitken Carlyle with a view to 
its preservation as a memorial of him. It has 
been put into repair and furnished with interest- 
ing relics—Carlyle’s easy-chair, his writing 
table, and a set of his works. 

AT the meeting of the Académie frangaise 
last week it was decided to postpone till 








November the election of two members in the 
place of the late Henri Martin and J.-B. Dumas. 
The candidates most talked of at present are 
MM. Victor Duruy and Joseph Bertrand. 
‘‘ Beaumarchais”’ was selected as the subject of 
the ‘‘ concours d’éloquence” for 1886. 


A MEETING of the Paris Bar has passed a 
resolution—which of course has no legal effect 
—that the receiver of a letter has the right to 
publish it without the consent of the writer or 
his heirs. 








ORIGINAL VERSE. 


FLOWERS, AND A FLOWER. 


O rrvz and faultless children of the garden, 
Used to be flattered, and admired, and tended— 
To lie on ladies’ bosoms, or be set 
Like jewels in the gold of ladies’ hair ; 

Flowers of illustrious lineage, having names 
Ennobled anciently by lyric breath 

Able to dower with added sweet the rose ; 
Proud race, too well aware of your own beauty, 
So many singers in so many songs 

Have told you of it, nor shall tire to tell: 

O simple blooms, that think no scorn to live 
In lowly places, field, and lane, and brookside, 
And yet are rich—in nature’s care are rich— 

Rich in warm nearness to her beating bosom, 
Rich in your noble poverty, most rich 

Jn winning ways, in looks of trust and truth, 
That sink into man’s heart, and soften it! 

O wildings of the pallid sands forlorn, 

Ev’n as the sands that bore you, wan and scentless ; 
Witless of adulation and caresses, 

Of dim shade witless, and the crooning brooks ; 
Crown’d with the silence of the weird pale desert ; 
Sprung where the salt wind brings the only odour ; 
Born of the gray, waste, melancholy dunes 

Beside our melancholy, waste, gray sea: 

O tempest-fluttered, cloud-familiar blossoms, 
That blow nigh half-way up some Alp’s gaunt 

side, 

And ever seem like patient intercessors 
Betwixt his vast wrath and the abject vales ; 
His ministers of peace and reconcilement, 
With gentlest might of love’s invincible sweetness 
Tempering the shadow of his tameless brows : 

O all fair flowers about the bloomy world, 
Ope eyes of homage to my thronéd flower, 
Lift lids of wonder at my crownéd flower, 
Abase your hearts before my great queen-flower ! 
And like a mighty empress shall she take you, 
And make you maids of honour in her palace, 
And ’mid the fragrant shadow of her glory 
Your lives shall wax at morn and shrink at eve— 
Girt with the lustre of her courts of pleasance, 
And laughter of her hundred-throated fountains, 
And tremor of enchanted boughs, that echo 
With rapturous throats of summer all the year! 


WILLIAM WATSON. 








MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


THE current number of Brain (Macmillan) 
contains one or two articles of interest to 
others besides pathologists. One of the editors, 
Dr. Ferrier, leads off with an interesting 
account of the results of an experiment on 
a monkey. This consisted in severing the 
left half of the spinai cord (between the 
seventh and eighth nerves). This brought 
about loss of voluntary motion and retention of 
sensibility on the same side, retention of the 
former and loss of the latter on the opposite 
side. In this way the experiment serves to 
confirm the induction first reached by Brown- 
Séquard, that ‘‘the paths of voluntary motor 
impulse in the spinal cord are mainly, if not 
exclusively, direct, and those of sensation 
crossed.’ On the other hand, the experiment 
is ‘in diametric contradiction ” to the assertion 
of the same authority that the ‘‘ muscular sense ”’ 
is, along with the power of directing the move- 
ments, lost on the side of the lesion and retained 
on the opposite side. Dr. Ferrier contends, as 








in his work, The Functions of the Brain, that the 
muscular sense consists of in-coming or centri- 
petal impressions, ‘‘ generated by movements, 
active or passive, in the skin, joints, tendons, 
fasciae, and muscles themselves, in virtue of 
the sensory nerves with which these are 
furnished.” To reconcile this view with the 
retention of the power of directing movement 
on the opposite side, he argues that this latter 
is distinct from, and to a large extent inde- 
pendent of, the sense of muscular contraction. 
In another article, Mr. Sydney Hodges follows 
up his study of after-images published in a 
recent number of the Nineteenth Century. The 
author has evidently observed his own ex- 
periences carefully, and some of his suggestions 
are valuable. Yet it strikes one that he needs 
to read more as well as to think more on what 
is a highly complicated subject. In the brief 
space of two pages Prof. Ch. Richet manages to 
define very precisely the kind of experiment 
still needed to prove the fact of ‘ mental 
suggestion ’—that is, the excitation of a 
particular idea, previously decided on by the 
operator, in a patient’s mind without the least 
external gesture or other indication. The many 
young people who are now amusing themselves 
at ‘‘thought-reading”’ and kindred perform- 
ances would do well to read what conditions a 
scientific mind would impose in the case of a 
problem like this. 


THE article to which readers are likely to turn 
with most interest in the May Livre is that by 
M. Chantelauze, on ‘‘ Jean-Jacques Rousseau 
et Thérése le Vasseur.” It has the very in- 
teresting accompaniments of two full-length 
portraits, separate from the text, after sepia 
drawings by Naudet, but in itself is somewhat 
disappointing. The author has not given him- 
self space enough for his subject ; and, though 
his citations from an almost-forgotten pamphlet 
of twenty years ago containing some docu- 
ments illustrating the character of Thérése are 
valuable, the much-vexed question of Rous- 
seau’s death is handled insufficiently. M. 
Chantelauze’s account of his own vain en- 
deavours quite recently to get access to Rous- 
seau’s apartments in the Hotel St-Quentin, 
and of the indignation of the concierge at the 
frequency with which she is disturbed with in- 
quiries about ‘‘ce Monsieur Rousseau qu’elle 
n’avait jamais connu et qui avait quitté la 
maison depuis plusieurs années,” are amusing 
enough. An account of M. Daudet’s stud 
will please lovers of literary gossip ; but, thoug’ 
the number is fully up to the recently heightened 
standard of the periodical, there is nothing else 
in it which calls for particular mention. 


It might seem that historical journals and 
magazines existed abundantly in Italy. Never- 
theless the publishing house of Bocca have 
added to the number a Rivista Storia italiana, 
edited by Prof. Rinando, with the help of 
Signori Fabretti, Villari, and De Leva. lts 
object is to gather together those who are 
working at the reconstruction of Italian history 
as apart from those who labour at collecting 
materials. If it serves as a catalogue or invent- 
ory of the work done by the many provincial 
journals it will not be without its value. It 
certainly aims at greater wideness of scope than 
any other Italian Review; and the articles of 
Sig. De Leva on ‘‘ The Election of Pope Julius 
III.,”’ of Sig. La Mantea on ‘‘ The Communes 
of the Roman State in the Middle Ages,” and 
of Sig. Rosa on ‘‘ The Franciscans in the Thir- 
teenth Century ” are well worth reading. Sig. 
Villari, in a paper on the materials for a 
biography of Savonarola, shows that he has only 
recently undertaken the criticism of the authori- 
ties whom he followed in his well-known His- 
tory of Savonarola. If he had done this earlier 
he would have avoided many mistakes, and 
would have given his book a more sober air. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE SONNETS OF ROSSETTI. 
47 Connaught Street, W.: May 24, 1884. 

The sonnets of Dante Gabriel Rossetti are of 
such a character that any information respect- 
ing them can hardly fail to be of interest. If 
it were possible for us to learn at the present 
time which twelve of the sonnets of Shakspere 
the great master-poet would himself have 
chosen as his best work, there are few 
of us who would not be greatly interested 
to know which they were. The same may be 
said respecting the sonnets of Milton, Keats, 
or Wordsworth, or, indeed, of any other famous 
poet. For this reason I feel that it is not only 
my privilege, but also my duty, to make public 
the following facts :—When I first entertained 
the project of publishing a selection of sonnets 
by living writers, I wrote in the first instance 
to Rossetti and Mr. M. Arnold, asking if they 
would be willing to allow me to include some 
of their own. They both replied in the affirma- 
tive, but Rossetti added that he would like to 
choose the sonnets by which he was to be repre- 
sented. With this request, in his case, and in 
his case only, I complied; and, consequently, 
the twelve sonnets by Rossetti given in English 
Sonnets by Living Writers were (with one excep- 
tion) chosen, not by me, but by the poet himself. 
The one exception referred to was the ‘‘ Match 
with the Moon,” which was inserted at my own 
special request. I may add that the sonnets 
Rossetti chose were almost identical with those 
I had myself intended to select. 

SAMUEL WADDINGTON. 








COVERDALE’S ‘‘ SPIRITUAL SONGS” AND THE 
GERMAN “ KIRCIENLIED.” 
Owens College, Manchester: May 1881. 

Bishop Coverdale occupies among the 
English Reformers a somewhat analogous 
position to that of Coleridge among the 
English romantic poets. Each took a leading 
part in a movement mainly of German origin : 
each was conspicuous for the extent of his 
German culture and his personal sensitiveness 
to German influence. If Coleridge was a frag- 
mentary Schelling, Coverdale, the translator of 
the Bible and singer of ‘‘ Spiritual Songs,”’ may 
be said to have groped along the path of 
Luther. He was one of the first English 
translators of the German theologians; Bulli- 
ger, Osiander, Jan of Campen, Wermiiller, 
Luther himself, all owed something to his in- 
dustry. As he worked at his translation of the 
Bible, the Ziirich Bible lay open before him, 
and counted for more, as Dr. Ginsburg has 
shown, than either Vulgate, Septuagint, or 
Hebrew. 

But his debt to the German Reformers went 
farther than this, and farther than appears to 
be generally suspected. It is well known that 
he made an attempt, for which he was one 
of the least qualified of men, to replace the 
profane lyrics of the multitude by ‘ ghostly 
psalms and spiritual songs ”’—“‘ Es ist eine alte 
Geschichte, doch bleibt sie immer neu’’—and 
the attempt in his case was even more abortive 
than usual; for the little volume was confiscated 
by Mary, and exists only in a single unique 
copy at Oxford. Now, not only was this 
attempt suggested by the busy manufacture of 
‘* spiritual songs”” which he found going on in 
Germany on his first arrival there in 1529, but 
nearly half of these ‘‘ songs’”’ themselves were 
translated more or less entirely from German 
originals. Of the thirty-eight poems in his 
book, at least eighteen are founded on hymns 
of Luther, Hans Sachs, Wolfgang Dachstein, 
Elizabeth Creutziger, Paulus Speratus, Lazarus 
Spengler, Johann Agricola, oul Erhart Hegen- 
walt. Coverdale was the one English lyric 
poet of his century who drew what may be 





called by courtesy his inspiration, neither 
from Italy nor from France, but from the 
equally great and varied stores of the songs of 
Germany ; and, however completely he may 
have failed, he deserves on this account a 
moment’s notice. 

In his cursory list cf his friend Coverdale’s 
writings, Bishop Bale mentions the Cantiones 
Wittenbergensium. This,as might be expected, 
turns out to be the famous Walther’sche Gesang- 
buch, first published at Wittenberg in 1524, 
and then again in 1525, 1529, 1537, 1544, and 
1556, the earliest and most classic ‘“ hymn- 
book” of the Lutheran community. This 
book—probably in the 1529 edition, now lost— 
was perfectly familiar to Coverdale, and fifteen 
of his “songs” betray his use of it. These 
are :— 


Warn. Grsanonvcn, 
1524. 

No. No. 

4. “ UntotheTrinitie.” 34. ‘Gott der Vater 

won uns bey”’ 


(Luther). 
. ‘Thetencommand- 18. ‘Die zehen gebot 


ments of God.”’ gottes’’ (Luther). 
6.‘* Another of the 19. ‘*Die zehen gebot 


CovERDALE. 


or 


same.’’ anffs _ kiirtzte’’ 
(Luther). 
7. ‘The Creede.”’ 35. ** Das Deudsche Pa- 


trem ’’ (Luther). 
11. ‘* Be glad nowallye 15. ‘*Nu_ frewt euch, 
christen-men.”’ lieben christen 
gmein’’ (Luther). 
12. “Now is oure helth 31. ‘Es ist das heyl 
come fromabove.” uns komen her’”’ 
(P. Speratus). 
13. ‘‘ Christ is the only 29. ‘Herr Christ der 
son of God.’’ eying gottes son ”’ 
(E. Creutziger). 
14. ‘‘In the myddest of 3. ‘Mitten wir yen 
our lyvynge.”’ leben synd” 
(Luther). 
15. *‘By Adam’sfall was 17. ‘‘ Vom Fall under- 
so forlorn.’’ lisung des 
menschl. gesch- 
lechts’’ (Lazarus 


Spengler). 
18. ‘* Now blessed be 22. ‘Gelobet  seystu, 
thou Jesu Christ.”’ Jesu Christ” 
(Luther). 


20. ‘‘ Christ dyed and 
suffred great 
payne.” 

24, Psalm xi. 


oS 


- “Christ lag in 
Todes Banden”’ 
(Luther). 

.-“Ach gott von 
Hymel, sighe 
dareyn’’(Luther). 

“Ein veste Burg’’ 
(only in 1529, 
and later editions) 


iv) 


26. Psalm xlvi. 


(Luther). 

29. Psalm 1. 13. (Erhart Hegenwalt’s 
Version ) 

33. Psalm xiii. “Es spricht der 


unweisen mund 
wol’’ (Luther). 


So much for the Cantiones Waittenbergen- 
sium. There are, however, three of Cover- 
dale’s ‘‘songs’” which show that he was 
equally familiar with some others of the count- 
less Gesangbiicher of the time. These are Nos, 
16, 17, and 28. The first is a close translation 
of Hans Sachs’ spirited ‘‘ Wach auf, in Gottes 
name.” Compare the first stanza. The text 
here and throughout is taken from Wacker- 
nagel, whose gigantic work, in spite of its 
rather obtrusive Protestantism, is indispensable 
for such studies. 


Sacus. CoverDate. 
** Wach auff in Gottes ‘‘ Wake up, wake up in 
name God’s name 
Du werde Christenheyt, Thou worthy fair Chris- 
tente 
Danck deim gespons And show thy bryd- 


lobesame grome’s great fame, 
Der gnaden reiche zeyt, For that he hath done to 
the; 
Darinn er dir sein worte Who hath his word now 
sent 
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And opened it once 
agayne ; 
As thou mayest se in 
many a place, 
Where now is preeched 
his grace 
In Teiitscher nation.” So truly and so playne.”’ 
The shoemaker, it is evident, understood both 
expression and rhythm decidedly better than the 
bishop. Sachs’ poem was first published with 
seven others of his in ‘‘Etliche gegrunte 
lieder fiir die layen zu singen” (Niirnberg, 
1525); and then in the Niirnberger Enchiridia 
of that year, where Coverdale probably found 
it. Scarcely less interesting is his evident use 
of Johann Agricola’s ‘Ich ruff zu dir, Herr 
Jhesu Christ,” in No. 17, ‘‘I calle on the Lorde 
Jesu Christ,” though the resemblance is 
only occasional. On the other hand, he has 
followed very closely the beautiful version of 
Ps. exxxvii. by Wolfgang Dachstein, a version 
which is entirely isolated among the German 
psalm-versions of a psalm which, in_ its 
plaintive grace, seems to have appealed little 
to the militant poets of Lutheranism; for Dach- 
stein’s version of it stands alone, while almost 
every poet tried his hand at the fierce and mili- 
tant strains of Ps, ii. Dachstein’s version first 
appeared, in 1525, in the Strassburger Kirche- 
namt. He follows the Vulgate more closely 
than is usual with Luther, so that Coverdale’s 
agreement with him would not in all cases in- 
volve that he knew his version ; but such a pas- 
sage as the following is decisive :— 


Hat wider auff gethan, 
Das man an manchem 


orte 
Klarlich verkiinden hirte 


DAcusTEIN. CovERDALE. 
‘Woldem der deine ‘‘ Blessed shall he be 
kinder klein that for the nones 


Erfasst und schlecht Shall throwe thy chil- 


syan den stein dren agaynst the 
stones 
Damit din werd ver- To brynge the out of 
gessen.”’ memorie.”’ 


Where the Vulgate has simply: ‘ Beatus qui 
tenebit et allidet parvulos tuos ad petram.” 

Here and there the German original throws 
light on Coverdale’s text, as in the comparison 
of ‘‘God’s word ” to silver : 

** Sylver seven tymes tryid in the fyre 

Is purified and made deare thereby ; ”’ &c., 
where Luther’s rendering— 

** Das syiber durchs fewr syben mall 

Bewert wird Jautter funden’’— 
shows that Coverdale wrote cleare. The Vulgate 
leaves the matter doubtful. 

Coverdale was evidently almost devoid of 
lyric faculty ; his verse limps laboriously after 
the stirring measures of Luther, and he has a 
store of very prosaic tags, which he uses with 
much complacency. Even when for a moment 
he catches an elegant rhythm, he seems to owe 
more to the happy accident which brings the 
right words together than to any sensitiveness 
of ear. His rudeness has, however, the merit 
of never for an instant recalling the “ false 
gallop” of Sternhold and Hopkins. The 
metres, moreover, which he clumsily uses, are 
of a richness and variety unknown not only to 
the current metrical version of the Psalms, but 
to any existing collection of English verse. 
Thanks partly to the literary etiquette which 
prevailed among the Minnesingers, partly to 
the exuberant and puerile multiplication of 
new J'éne by the Meistersingers, German lyric 
poetry revelled in an unapproached abundance 
of measures; and even the direct and practical 
Kirchenlied freely availed itself of them. At 
certain points, indeed, the writing of hymns 
threatened to become a mere department of the 
Meistergesang. Several of Hans Sachs’ Geist- 
liche Lieder are, in rhythm, quite analogous 
to his secular Meisterlieder; and Paulus 


Speratus could lavish the most recherché pretty- 
nesses of the school on his version of the Creed. 
The hymns translated by Coverdale show some- 


usually followed them, as, indeed, since he 
adopted the musical settings, he was, in the 
main, bound to do. In his version of Ps. xlvi., 
for instance, he uses, with some alterations, the 
fine stanzas of Ein veste Burg. He has several 
stanzas of nine, ten, twelve, and thirteen lines 
adapted from Luther, Hans Sachs, Spengler, 
and others. In translating the Psalms he 
mostly uses the seven-line stanza favoured by 
the German psalm-translators (ababccd), only 
substituting a rhyme for the rhymeless ending 
of the last line, which, to our ears, is so striking 
and beautiful. I cannot dwell further in detail 
upon Coverdale’s works in this place. Greatly 
as his originals suffer at his hands, one must 
regret the oblivion which fell upon his isolated 
effort to give them the English franchise. Had 
it been otherwise, the metrical Psalter might 
possibly have been spared the poverty and 
barrenness which make it unworthy of com- 
parison cither with the powerful music of 
Luther or with the graceful eloquence of Marot. 
Traces of Hans Sachs in English literature 
are so rare that I may be pardoned for calling 
attention to another fact, also apparently 
unnoticed. One of the four dialogues which he 
wrote in 1524 on Protestant themes was 
translated, some twenty-four years” later, by 
Antony Scolocker. This was the ‘‘ Disputacion 
zwischen dinem Chorherren und Schuchmacher, 
Darinn das worte gotes und ain recht Christ- 
lich weszen verfochten wirt.” —_Scolocker’s 
version is called ‘‘A goodly Dysputation 
between a Christen shomaker and a Popysshe 
Person with two other persones more, done 
within the famous citie of Norembourgh. . 
Translated out of ye Germayne tongue into 
Englyshe.”” In the course of it the shoemaker, 
who is of course Sachs himself, makes a pointed 
allusion to the ‘‘ Wittenberg Nightingale,” 
whose voice had just gone forth over Protestant 
Germany. Scolocker's German is very poor; 
he misses most of the nuances of the dialogue, 
omits difficult bits, and occasionally blunders 
grotesquely. With one instance I will close. 
At the end of the dialogue, after the victorious 
shoemaker has departed, the poor parson 
remains discomfited on the field of battle, 
having to mourn, in addition to his igno- 
minious defeat, the defection of his man-cook, 
who, when appealed to at a critical point, had 
decided in the shoemaker’s favour, and sup- 
ported him with all that immense apparatus 
of texts which in these Protestant dialogues 
every “Baur” has at command, Furious at 
the betrayal, he dismisses the cook at a 
moment’s notice. His maidservant com- 
miserates with her master’s misfortune, and 
hopes he will not incur it again. ‘Oh, never 
fear,” he replies, ‘‘ Ich will mich nun wol vor 
im hyettenn, rerprents kiind fitrcht fewer.” 
Scolocker ingeniously detects a reference to the 
fire just abandoned by the banished cook, and 
translates: ‘‘I shall kepe me from him well 
enough ; thou wicked and excommunicate knave, 
take hede of thy fyre!”? I hope to speak more 
of this dialogue and of Coverdale in a forth- 
coming volume on the literary relations between 
England and Germany in the sixteenth century. 
C. H. HERFORD. 








THE EARLY BABYLONIAN KINGS AND 
THE ECLIPTIC. 
Barton-on-Humber: May 17, 1884. 

The ten antediluvian Babylonian kings who 

are said to have reigned 120 sars (= 432,000 

years) have long presented an interesting prob- 

lem. In Akkad sixty was the unit, and, 

according to Bérédsos, the time periods were a 

sos (sixty years), a ner (60 x 10 = 600), and a 

gar ‘Goo x10 = 3,600); 3,600 x 120 = 432,000, 

Two Akkadian modes of division of the circle 





thing of this metrical exuberance; and he has 


are into 12 and 120 (12 x 10, 60 x 2) parts; 





and, according to Dr. Edkins, twelve and ten 
also form archaic Chinese cycles. The use of 
ten in this ascending scale will be noticed, and 
the fragmentary Planisphere 8. 162 (B. M.) 
shows a division into twelve parts of ten 
degrees each. 

Various nations have legends of ten (perhaps 
= ‘‘many,” probably originally fingers + 
thumbs) archaic heroes or kings. This number 
becomes definite, and is ultimately applied in 
Akkad to a heaven-circle. Ptolemy (Tetra- 
biblos, i. 22) says the Chaldeans divided each 
sign into ten parts (greater degrees) ; and, each 
such part containing 60’, and each minute 60”, 
10 x 60 x 60 (= 36,000) = sof the circle ; and 
36,000 x 12 = 432,000, or the circle divided 
into seconds. Thus the 120 sars = 360°, and, 
similarly, the Akkadian year was composed of 
twelve months of thirty days each = 360 days. 

Whatever the ten kings may have originally 
represented, we thus find them connected with 
a heaven-circle; and the most obvious heaven- 
circle is the ecliptic, known in Akkad as “‘ the 
sky-furrow,” ploughed primarily by the solar 
bull. The kings, therefore, practically appear 
in the account of Bérésos as stellar reduplica- 
tions; and it next becomes obvious that the 
lengths of their reigns, which are clearly not 
arbitrary, must correspond with the distances 
separating certain stars, probably near the 





ecliptic. So regarded, the list appears some- 
what thus :— 
eign in Point in 
King. Sars. Degrees, [cliptic. Degrees, 
Aléros 10 = 30 Hamal 31 
Alaparos 3 = 9 Aleyone 10 
3rd King 13 = 39 Aldebaran 43 
4th ,, 12 = 36 Pollux 36 
5th ,, 18 = 54 Regulus 53 
6th ,, 10 == 30 Spica 4t 
qth 5,5 18 = 54 Antares 53 
8th ,, 10 = 30 Algedi 20 
9th ,, 8 = 24 Deneb Algedi 16 
10th ,, 18 == 54 Skat 54 
120 360 360 


Several of the periods show a considerable 
difference, as, making allowance for all the cir- 
cumstances of the case, is not unnatural; but 
the result on the whole is remarkable, and cer- 
tainly seems to indicate the method by which to 
approach the problem. We have to take the 
numbers as we find them, and we know that 
some of the figures of Bérésos were reported 
differently by Apollodéros and Abydénos. 

The kings, then, probably represent (1) cer- 
tain obvious natural phenomena, and (2) such 
phenomena reduplicated in stars (cf. my Erida- 
nus) at a period prior to formal astronomy of 
any kind, and to any regular division of the 
ecliptic. The two first names, Aléros and 
Alaparos, have long been connected in some 
way or other with Aries and Taurus; and per- 
haps Alor-os = the As. Ailuv, Heb. Ayil, and 
is a translation of the Ak. Lw-nit (‘‘ male- 
sheep”). In one list the Ak. Si-mal (‘‘ Horn- 
star”) appears as the equivalent of Ailuv (vide 
Rev. Wm. Houghton, in 7. 8. B. A. v. 44); 
and there is thus much reason to connect the 
stellar Aléros with Hamal (“The Ram,” and 
Arictis). 

Alaparos, the second king, is equally con- 
nected in some way with Taurus and the second 
month (Airu: lyyar), which, as Prof. Sayce has 
shown, was at one time called “the Founda- 
tion,” and may have once been the first month. 
Alap-ar-os (Ak. alap, ‘‘divine bull,” and wr, 
‘* foundation ’’), ‘‘ the Bull-of-the-foundation,”’ 
or, possibly, ‘‘ Bull-of-light ” (Ak. wr, “‘light’’), 
is primarily the sun, the prolific and light- 
bringing power who founds the seasons and 
kosmic order, and who is reduplicated in Alde- 
baran, ‘‘the Follower” (of the Pleiades), also 
called ‘‘ the Bull’s eye;” just as the original 





Ram-sun, which we meet with alike in Egypt, 
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India, and Greece, is reduplicated in Hamal- 
Aries. Rost. Brown, JUN. 


PS.—Since writing the above it has been 
suggested to me that the late M. Lenormant 
arrived at a somewhat similar conclusion. On 
reference to his Les Origines I find that he 
suggests ‘‘un certain rapport” between the 
kings and the constellations (i. 269); but adds 
the obvious objection to this view that ‘‘ dans 
les tablettes astronomiques nous voyons tou- 
jours parler @etoiles isolées.” The above sug- 
gestion meets this objection. 








PROF. JEBB’S REPLY. 


Cambridge: May 27, 1834. 

Having been absent from England, I did not 
see Prof. Sayce’s letter of May 17 in time to 
answer it last week—I do so now. He com- 
plains that, in an article on Greece, written five 
years ago for the Encyclopaedia Britannica, I 
did not refer to him (1) for an etymology of 
Pelasgos, mentioned by him in the ACADEMY; 
(2) for certain statements about the Phoenicians, 
made by him in the Contemporary Review. The 
etymology is the conjecture of Pischel, not of 
Prof. Sayce. As to the Phoenicians, I regarded 
the article in the Contemporary in the light in 
which it was regarded by other scholars—viz., 
as a popular summary, by an Orientalist, of 
results, not his own, which had become com- 
mon property for students of history. As Dr. 
Robertson Smith, one of the editors of the 
Encyclopaedia, has already stated (ACADEMY, 
May 10), it is incompatible with the plan 
of that work that the author of a general 
article on such a subject as Greece should cite 
the source of every separate detail. Had it 
occurred to me in 1879 that Prof. Sayce could 
feel aggrieved by the omission of reference to 
his letter in the ACADEMY and his article in the 
Contemporary, I should certainly have made his 
case an exception ; and I am only too glad that, 
by disclosing his feelings even so long after- 
wards, he has enabled me to say this. 

R. C. JEBB. 








HERODOTUS AND THE PHOENIX. 
Trinity College, Cambridge : May 26, 1884, 

Will you allow me to lay briefly before your 
readers the criticism, of which Prof. Sayce 
complains in your last issue, on his treatment of 
Herodotos in the matter of the phoenix ? 

Herodotos states that he saw in Egypt a 
certain picture of the phoenix, and describes 
the picture. Prof. Sayce maintains (against 
the preponderance of opinion) that Herodotos 
did not see it, but copied the description from 
Hekataeos. For the sake of argument, it shall 
be assumed that Prof. Sayce is right. 

Herodotos also relates the tale or legend told 
by the Egyptians about the phoenix—that the 
bird transported from Arabia to the temple of 
the Sun the dead body of the father-phoenix, 
encased in a sort of egg of myrrh. In repeat- 
ing this tale, Herodotos expressly says that he 
thought it ineredible. 

The question is whether, on the above facts, 

Prof. Sayce, assailing the credibility of Hero- 
dotos, was justified in writing as follows :— 
*‘ Out of the various stories told of the birth and 
rise of Kyros he selects one which is pure myth; 
and the folk-lore he has substituted for Egyptian 
history, or the legends he tells of the way in 
which the precious gums of Arabia were collected, 
warn us against accepting a statement which may 
be true merely because it is in Herodotos. The 
tale of the phoenix which he plagiarised from 
Hekataeos is a convincing proof how little he really 
cared for first-hand evidence, and how ready he 
was to insert any legend which pleased his fancy, 
and to make himself responsible for its truth.”’ 


In proportion to“our estimate of Prof. Sayce’s 
merits must be our_regret that he should insist 





on defending this passage in the face of pro- 
test. Whatever he may have meant, what he 
has written means that Herodotos pledges his 
credit, not for the description of the painted 
phoenix, but for the now familiar ta/e; and no 
one, without controlling the statements by 
reference to the text, could suspect the truth. 
Indeed, to speak plainly, though with all re- 
spect, Prof. Sayce, at the time of writing, meant 
what he wrote; and his case would be worse, 
not better, if he had meant otherwise. He now 
distinguishes between “ the tale of” and ‘the 
legend about,” and believes that what he meant 
by ‘‘the tale of the phoenix” was the descrip- 
tion of the painting, which he alleges to have 
been stolen from Hekataeos; but it is to be 
hoped that his memory deceives him, for this 
interpretation not only makes nonsense of the 
inference ‘‘ that Herodotos was ready to insert 
any legend that pleased his fancy,” but also 
makes the whole sentence irrelevant to the pre- 
ceding mention of the legends respecting Kyros 
and the collection of the Arabian gums, the last 
of which obviously suggested to Prof. Sayce’s 
mind the legend about the phoenix and the egg 
of Arabian myrrh. The inadvertence which I 
attribute to him is at least a more intelligible 
error than the inconsequence of which he 
accuses himself, and it would certainly have 
drawn no remark from me if it had not been a 
specimen—ex uno disce omnes, as Prof. Sayce 
says—of the many inaccuracies in his book. 

If Prof. Sayce thinks that I assailed him fac- 
tiously or in an unbecoming manner, I am ex- 
tremely sorry, and only wish that he would 
avoid, as he easily could, all occasion for such 
criticisms in future. In any case, I have no 
intention of returning to the present subject. 

A. W. VERRALL. 








SWANBOROUGH TUMP. 
Castelnau, Barnes, S.W.: May 24, 18814. 

I am much interested in Mr. Tomkins’s 
identification of this meeting-place of the 
hundred with the old meeting-place of the 
folkmoot in Alfred’s time; and I would observe 
that since my Primitive Follmoots was pub- 
lished I have corrected, through the kindness 
of correspondents, a great deal of evidence on 
the identification of modern meeting-places 
with early ones. I hope I may not be out of 
place in saying that I shall always be glad of 
any additional information on this interesting 
subject, because I hope to publish the large 
mass of additional material I have acquired, and 
I am sure it will elucidate many an obscure 
point in Early-English history. 

G. LAURENCE GOMME. 








‘*HUNTING THE WREN.” 

Magdalene College, Cambridge : May 24, 1881. 
Permit me to supplement the notice of this 
subject you have so kindly inserted in to-day’s 
ACADEMY by a reference to the Faune populaire 
de la-France, by M. Eugéne Rolland (Paris: 
1879), wherein (tome ii., pp. 295-97) some 
additional information of interest is to be 
found, though nothing that apparently throws 

any light on the origin of the custom. 
ALFRED NEWTON. 








APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 


Monpay, June 2, 5 p.m. Royal Institution: Geseral 

onthly Meeting. 

TUESDAY, June 2, 3 p.m. Royal Institution: “The 
Physiology of Nerve and Muscle,’ V., by Prof. 
Gamgee. 

8.30 p.m. Zoological ;: ‘* Additions t» the Society’s 
Menagcrie in May,” by Mr. P. L. Sclater; “Some 
Points in the Structure of Hu«pal-mur griseus,” by 
Mr. F. E. dard; “Some Hvbrids of Bovine 
Animals bred in the Society’s Gardens,” by Mr. 
A. D. Bartlett. 





THURSDAY, June 5,8 p.m. Royal Instity Hi 
matdmin’ VL whtine om 
mW 


Prof. e 
4p.m. Archaeological Institute : “ Fourteenth- 
and Fifteenth-Century B ”: by Mr. J. G. 
ake mg i en bee thee op? in Puente ace, 
y Mr. J.S. Micklethwaite ; ‘* Some itters’ 
Marks,” by Prof. A. H. Church. —s 


5pm. Zoological: Davis Lecture, ““Man z00- 
logically considered,” by Prof. Flower. 
8p.m. Linnean: * Influence of Wave-Currents 
on Fauna inhabiting Shallow Seas,” by Mr. A. R. 
Hunt; *‘ Flora of Parasnath, North-west Bengal,’ 
by Mr. C. B. Clarke ; “* Longicorn Beetles of Japan,” 
by Mr. H. W. Bates; ‘Remarkable Forms of 
Metacrinus.”’ by Mr. P. H. Carpenter. 
Fripay, June 6,8 p.m. Philological ; ‘‘ Modern-Basque 
and Old-Basque Tenses,” by Prince L.-L. Bonaparte. 
9p.m. Royal Institution: * Electric Induction 
Experiments,” by Mr. b fenee mee / Smith, 
SATURDAY, June 7.3 p.m. Royal Institution: “ Micro- 
scopical Geology,” IV., by Prof. Bonney, 


SCIENCE. 


British Mining: a Treatise on the History, 
Discovery, Practical Development, and 
Future Prospects of Metalliferous Mines in 
the United Kingdom. By Robert Hunt. 
(Crosby Lockwood.) 


Waite the subject of coal-mining has been 
treated with sufficient fullness in several 
English works of repute, the kindred subject 
of British metal-mining has been curiously 
neglected, and its literature has hitherto 
possessed no work approaching in importance 
to that which has just been published. After 
a long and honourable connexion with the 
mining interests of this country (especially 
with the tin and copper industries of our 
Western counties), after an official experience 
as Custodian of Mining Records for well-nigh 
forty years, Mr. Hunt has been induced to 
prepare a treatise dealing with the past, the 
present, and the future of British metal- 
mining. Having once taken his pen in hand, 
the comprehensive plan of his work forbade 
him to lay it down in haste; and the results 
of his labours are represented by not less than 
nine hundred royal octavo pages. This huge 
mass of matter forms a valuable work of 
reference, peculiarly rich in statistical infor- 
mation. But it is much more than this. 
Mr. Ifunt’s well-known literary skill enables 
him to state his facts and to set forth his 
arguments in so attractive a style that many 
a pleasant bit of reading may be picked 
out of his volume, especially in the historical 
portion. 

Mr. Hunt has always been an ardent advo- 
cate for the education of our miners; and, 
long before the spread of scientific education 
through the agency of the Science and Art 
Department, his voice was raised in favour of 
imparting to our underground toilers a simple 
acquaintance with such branches of physical 
science as bear upon mining operations. It 
was Mr. Hunt’s personal exertions that led 
to the establishment, some five-and-twenty 
years ago, of “The Miners’ Association of 
Cornwall and Devon’’—an institution which 
has done, and is still doing, much good work 
in advancing the art of mining and in develop- 
ing the intelligence of our young miners, and 
which might greatly extend its sphere of 
usefulness were it more generously supported. 
In the present volume, the author has occa- 
sion to show how British mining has suffered 
in the past by lack of scientific culture among 
those who are directly concerned in develop- 
ing our mineral wealth : 


“It is a rule with the untrained mind to 
treasure every truth as a mystery, to be care- 
fully guarded for individual use only. Expe- 
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rience has often well stored an individual mind 
with valuable facts; but these are rarely re- 
corded. The miner trusts to his memory, and, 
when he dies, all the results of a long experi- 
ence die with him. ‘The son has to begin where 
the father began, and this is repeated from 
generation to generation; consequently, there 
has been no advance ” (p. 189). 
It is probable, from the author’s matured 
experience, that the latter portion of his book 
—that dealing with the future prospects of 
mining in this country—will be of all parts 
the most eagerly read. Yet we fear that 
some may turn to it with disappointment. 
A forecast of the future is a fascinating theme ; 
but Mr. Hunt is naturally careful how he 
takes his stand among the prophets; he does 
not pretend to give the straight tip to the 
investor ; and, though he leads one to suppose 
that he knows some likely spots for successful 
adventure, he adds, rather tantalisingly, ‘‘ It 
would not be prudent to name any of these.” 

Nevertheless, there is much in Mr. Hunt’s 

volume that every shareholder in a mine 
should read with close attention. Far better 
than any prophetic whisper is the author’s 
straightforward advice to exercise strict 
economy in every branch of mining and of 
ore-dressing ; to introduce, wherever possible, 
labour-saving appliances; to improve and 
simplify machinery for boring the rock snd 
raising the ore, for draining and ventilating 
the mine, and for facilitating the ascent and 
descent of the miner; to encourage the use 
of the most approved forms of explosive ; to 
stimulate the intelligence of the miners and 
the managers; and, above all, to foster a 
spirit of high integrity in those who have the 
guidance of our mining operations. Referring 
to the remarkable influence exerted on British 
mining by the late Mr. John Taylor, the 
author justly remarks :— 
‘‘As then an important industry was saved 
from ruin by the energy of one mind, so now 
the sad state of depression—notwithstanding 
the competition of foreign mines with our own 
—which reigns in all our mineral industries 
might be relieved by the zealous efforts of a 
trained man, who would keep himself free 
from the seductions of speculative adventurers ” 
(p. 872). 

It is suggested by Mr. Hunt that an ex- 
perimental shaft should be sunk in some 
selected mineral locality—we presume prefer- 
ably in Cornwall—and that this shaft should 
be carried several hundred fathoms deeper 
than any known mine, with the view of 
examining the geological and physical con- 
ditions of the deep-seated rocks, and of testing 
their metal-producing capacity. There can 
be no question that such an experiment would 
be fraught with much scientific interest, and 
its progress watched as keenly as was the 
case with the famous sub-Wealden explora- 
tion. Itis notin the slightest degree probable, 
however, that an expensive experiment of this 
kind would ever be carried out simply to 
satisfy the curiosity of the scientific enquirer ; 
but, on the other hand, there is no knowing 
what may be accomplished by the cupidity of 
the adventurer. 

Although we have been induced to dwell 
upon the later chapters of Mr. Hunt’s work, 
it must be distinctly understood that some of 
the earlier sections are in the highest degrce 
interesting. Looking through the historical 


at the prehistoric tinners of the Cornish 
peninsula; at another time he is introduced 
to the Roman lead-miners of Wales and 
Shropshire, of Derbyshire and the Mendips; 
and at length he meets the old German miners 
who were brought hither by the shrewd 
advisers of Queen Elizabeth, and who laid 
the foundation of modern mining in this 
country. Mr. Hunt traces in his own in- 
teresting way the history of opinion as to the 
value of the divining- or dousing-rod. He 
devotes a chapter to the draining of mines, 
and is thus led to trace the evolution of the 
stationary steam-engine. The thorny ques- 
tion of the origin of mineral deposits is skil- 
fully handled; and the entire subject of 
practical mining—from the first search for 
the lode to the latest stages of dressing the 
ore—is dealt with in a masterly manner. 
We are hardly prepared, however, to accept 
the author’s view as to the limitation of the 
distribution of ores to a hypothetical ‘ metal- 
liferous zone.” 

Perhaps one of the most interesting portions 
of Mr. Hunt’s work is that in which he gives 
the reasons for his opinion that tin-ore will 
be found at a considerable depth below the 
level to which any of our existing tin-mines 
have yet been carried. On the other hand, 
he belicves that copper-ore will not be found 
in remunerative quantity at depths much 
below those already reached; neither do the 
ores of lead appear to penetrate so profoundly 
as those of tin. It seems, therefore, not un- 
likely that Britain, as a metal-producing 
country, may ultimately revert to its original 
condition ; as tin was the earliest, so it may 
be the latest of our mineral products ; and the 
British Islands may become—when tin de- 
posits elsewhere are failing—the Cassiterides 
of the future. F. W. Rupter. 








SOME SCANDINAVIAN BOOKS. 

Prof. S. Bugge’s Studies on Northern Myth- 
ology, Shortly Examined by Prof. Dr. George 
Stephens. With many Illustrations. (Williams 
& Norgate.) Prof. Stephens here deals with 
the first part of Prof. Bugge’s Essays, and has 
little difficulty in making good his attack upon 
some of the extraordinary paradoxes which the 
Norwegian philologist recently put forth. It 
is, indeed, evident that the later old Northern 
tales and poems (such as ee show clear 
traces of foreign influence, as has been demon- 
strated by Dr. Vigftisson, Dr. Bang, and others ; 
but it is just as certain that there are archaic 
myths in the various branches of the Teuton 
stock which go back to the oldest religious 
ideas, and are really almost as pure and un- 
mixed as Tacitus supposed the Germans of his 
day to be. The discussion upon the ‘‘ fiend in 
bonds” is one of the best examples of myth- 
history which Prof. Stephens gives. It is 
illustrated by an excellent account of the 
newly discovered Gosforth crosses and other 
early stone-carvings of heathen myths. Re- 
specting the age of the Ruthwell and Bewcastle 
crosses, the author’s opinion will be upheld by 
most British antiquaries, and we have little 
doubt that Dr. Miiller wil] ultimately come 
round to this view. The pamphlet, a reprint 
from the Mémoires of the Société royale des 
Antiquaires du Nord, is very correctly printed, 
and equipped with a good Index. Prof. Stephens 
(whom we would congratulate upon his recent 
golden wedding, kept with due honour at 
Copenhagen) is ever zealous for the advance 
of the studies he pursues, but his warmth of 


inhabitants of ‘‘a cat-and-dog blood-and-iron 
ew Egypt ” whom he pities and con- 
emns. 


Islendyk Afventyri. Bd. 2. Hugo Gering, 
(Halle-a-S.) Dr. Gering has now completed 
his edition of certain mediaeval folk-tales 
brought to Iceland in the Middle Ages and there 
written down, by a volume of translation (into 
German), comment, and glossary. The Weimar 
librarian, Dr. Kohler, has further furnished the 
book with an excellent set of notes concisely 
and gracefully setting forth the position, origin, 
and parallel versions of the various tales. The 
texts of some of theanalogues or originals are also 
subjoined in an Appendix. Icelandic scholars 
will be om of the Life of John Halldérsson, 
the good bishop from whose talk many of the 
tales are derived, and will also be grateful for 
the study of phraseology in the Preface. An 
Icelandic friend tells us that he remembers the 
Angel and Hermit story (so well known to us 
from Parnell’s poem) being narrated to him in 
his early childhood with incidents a little vary- 
ing from those given in the text, the part where 
a man is clinging to the face of a precipice by a 
little tuft which the angel breaks off beneath 
his hand being especially fresh in his memory, 
Whence the lady who told him got the story 
he does not know. It is a proof, atall events, of 
the constant popularity of a tale which seems 
from its character to have started in its career 
as a Buddhist parable, though it may (as in 
other cases where the Buddhists have used old 
stories for their epilogues) be of yet more 
ancient origin. Dr. Gering, we hope, will give 
us further instalments from the Copenhagen 
MSS., wherein there are yet things worthy of 
his careful editing. 


Forn-isliindsk Grammatik. Part III. L. G, 
Nilsson. (Stockholm.) We are glad to see 
that M. Nilsson has finished the text of his 
handy Icelandic Grammar. It is a plain, practi- 
cal book, well suited for those Swedes who 
wish to learn the classic tongue of the North 
as it was in its best days. The paradigms are 
clear and well arranged ; the syntax brief and 
to the point. The prosody is based too much 
on unsound traditional views, and may be re- 
vised later. M. Nilsson need not be afraid of 
hostile criticism ; his little book is sure to be 
found helpful by those for whom it is written. 


Sagor och Afventyr berittade pa svenska. 
landsmal. G. Djurklou. Ill. by C. Larsson. 
(Stockholm: Fritzé.) This well-printed and 
well-written little book is worth the notice of 
what the French call /folk-loristes as well as of 
philologists. It contains two sets of fairy tales 
in the Lalects of Nerike and Wermland, with 
brief glossaries and a few useful notes. The 
tales are most naturally told, the quaint turns 
of the peasants’ talk being faithfully rendered. 
Some of the illustrations are distinctly good 
and helpful, with a character of their own. 
We may part with the book in the words of 
Daddy Jack, ‘‘ Dey berry good tale, fa troo, ’e 
mahky me lahf!”’ 








THE AMERICAN ORIENTAL SOCIETY. 


WE quote the following from the Nation :— 
‘‘The American Oriental Society held its annual 
meeting on May 7 at Boston. Prof. Whitney, of 
Yale, spoke of the late Dr. S. Wells Williams, 
the president of the society, calling to mind his 
eminent services as a pioneer in opening a know- 
ledge of China and the Chinese language to the 
Western world, and also his great usefulness to 
America in the conduct of her diplomatic relations 
with China, and especially his agency in introducing 
the ‘toleration clause’ into the treaty of 1858. 
Prof. Joseph H. Thayer paid fitting tribute to the 
memory of the late Dr. Ezra Abbot, who was the 
recording secretary of the society for about 
thirty years. A paper upon the Northern Bar- 
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advocacy will scarce offend even those unhappy 


barians in Ancient China, by President Martin, of 
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Peking, was read to the society. Prof. Lyon, of 
Harvard, gave an account of recent Assyriological 
publications, and Dr. Lehmann, of timore, 
spoke upon certain phonetic changes in ancient 
Babylonian. Prof. Isaac H. Hall discussed the 
Cypriote inscriptions, and also a roll in Philadelphia 
which came from the late Mr. Shapira. It was 
claimed by Shapira and believed in Philadelphia 
that the roll was a thousand years old ; but Prof. 
Hall reduced the claim to two or three hundred 
years. Prof. Lanman, of Harvard, read a paper 
on a passage in the Rigveda, and gave an account 
of a society in Calcutta for the printing and 
atuitous distribution of the Sanskrit classics. 
Prof. Avery, of Bowdoin, gave the results of a 
detailed investigation of the unaugmented verb- 
forms in the Vedas. Prof. Whitney read a paper 
on the study of Sanskrit rersus that of the Hindu 
marians. In this he showed the prime im- 
atance of studying the actual phenomena of the 
anguage, and not the Hindu statements respecting 
what the language ought to be: these statements 
are indeed worthy of being tested by the facts of 
actual usage, just as the Hindu astronomical works 
might be tested by the known facts of the science 
of astronomy of to-day ; but they are in themselves 
of very subordinate importance when compared 
with the results of our own observations made in 
accordance with modern scientific methods. Prof. 
Whitney was chosen president in place of the late 
Dr. Williams, and Prof. Lanman corresponding 
secretary in place of Prof. Whitney. For over 
twenty-seven years the duties of corresponding 
secretary have been performed by Prof. Whitney 
with the utmost fidelity and zeal. He has given 
freely to the society his time, learning, and literary 
labour. His contributions to vols. vi.-xii. of the 
Journal amount to more than those of all others 
combined, and include the great work on Hindu 
astronomy, the Taittiriya and Atharvan Prati- 
cakhyas, the Index to the Atharva-veda, and 
various important papers on Indian astronomy 
and chronology, and on phonetics. To him more 
than to anyone else is due the high position which 
the society now enjoys among Oriental scholars 
throughout the world.” 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE ‘‘CARTULARIUM SAXONICUM.” 
British Museum : May 24, 1884. 

The answer to Mr. Warren’s assertion that 
the ‘‘ modernisation” of the orthography of some 
words in my Cartularium Saxonicum, as given 
in your last number, detracts considerably from 
its value may be made in two words. Cut bono? 
What possible good to philologist or antiquary 
can it be to print, for example, ‘‘anime mee,” 
or “‘aie mee,” or any other form of ‘anime 
mew,” rather than the recognised classical and 
scholastic (not modern, as Mr. Warren thinks) 
form of those words? My belief is that the e¢ 
isas much a contraction for @ (in so far as it 
represents « to the mind) as the inverted c is 
for conor com. And if we are to adhere to the 
exact form of the words of the MS. (often a 
late copy of an early text), why not give the 
exact contractions and abbreviations also, rather 
than expand them into full words. The ordi- 
narily intelligent reader of old MSS. would 
unconsciously transform them in his mind as he 
read them, but the mere classical scholar, and 
the average Latin reader, would be puzzled and 
confused, while no corresponding benefit could 
accrue to anyone. Everybody who has ever 
read a page of an old MS. knows that “‘ ejus,” 
“‘vita,”’ and so forth are written “ eius,” 
“‘uita,” &c., and in reading, whether aloud or 
to himself, he would use the scholastic ‘and 
commonly accepted pronunciation. When I 
print from an original and contemporary MS. I 
retain the orthographical peculiarities as much 
as the exigencies of typography will permit. 
W hen I print, say, a thirteenth-century copy of 
an eighth-century MS. I claim that I am right 
in using the discretion of an editor in making 
the genitives end in «, and in modifying, not 
“modernising,” some other similar grammatical 





forms. No deviation is ever made from the text 
that would merit the stigma of inaccuracy of 
reading as generally understood. After all, the 


value of the work is in the t amount of 
historical matter it contains. I do not suppose 
a Latin philologist will get much out of it, but 


the Saxon antiquary find it a storehouse of 
linguistic, topographical, literary, and historical 
matters, much of which is quite new. 

W. DE Gray BIRcH. 








CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE LATIN LEXICON. 
Oxford: May 26, 1884. 

Mr. Johnston’s new words for the Latin 
Lexicon are not so new as he imagines. All 
but two (pseudoevangelista and quadrasadis, 
Gal. 377, presumably a misprint for quadras, 
-adis, Gal. 378) are duly quoted in Goelzer’s 
Etude sur la Latinité de S. Jérome. Nor are the 
dictionaries so entirely at fault here. Of the 
sixteen words, Georges—whom any of Dr. 
Wolfflin’s assistants must have at hand—gives 
nine, and several will be found in Paucker, 
De Vit, and alsoin Du Cange. Pseudoevangelista 
and quadras are, however, new words, so far as 
Iam aware. The materials for Latin lexico- 
graphy are scattered through as many collec- 
tions as the MSS. in a large library, but it is 
useless to publish ‘‘ Contributions to the Latin 
Lexicon ” without having consulted the best of 
them. It is hardly necessary to say that a 
lexicographer would not call ‘Lewis and 
Short” ‘‘our best Latin dictionary;” any 
reader of Wolfflin’s Archiv knows that it is 
usual to take Georges as the basis of future 
studies. I am afraid, too, that Mr. Johnston is 
greatly mistaken if he thinks that Dr. Wolfflin’s 
‘complete Latin Thesaurus will be published 
shortly.” Dr. Wolfflin is beginning a great 
work, and one which calls for the support of all 
Latin scholars; but great works, even with 300 
assistants, are not done in three months, nor in 
three years. F. H 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


Dr. C. 8. Roy has been elected to the new 
Professorship of Pathology at Cambridge, and 
the degree of Doctor in Science has been con- 
ferred upon Mr. J. Venn. 


Mr. WILLovGHBY Situ will give the dis- 
course on Friday evening, June 6, at the 
Royal Institution, the subject being ‘‘ Experi- 
ments in Connexion with Volta-Electric and 
Magneto-Electric Induction; ’’ and Prof. Dewar 
will give his discourse on ‘‘ Researches on Lique- 
fied Gases ”’ on Friday, June 13. 


THE greater part of the last number of the 
Mineralogical Magazine is occupied with a con- 
tinuation of Prof. Heddle’s papers on the 
Geognosy and Mineralogy of Scotland, the 
present section dealing with Sutherlandshire. 
The Crystallological Society has been amalga- 
mated with the Mineralogical Society, and the 
Magazine has become the organ of the united 
body. For many years this journal was printed 
and published at Truro, but of late it has been 
brought out in London, with a marked improve- 
ment in its general character. 








MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Royat Hisrortcat Socirery.—(Thursday, May 15.) 
Dr. Zerrri in the Chair.—Mr. Robert Leighton 
read a paper on ‘‘ Jean-Jacques Rousseau and his 
Influence on the French Revolution.”—A_ dis- 
cussion followed, in which Messrs. C. A. Fyffe, 
H. Morse Stephens, and Dr. J. Foster Palmer 
took part. 





Brownine Soctery.—(Friday, May 23.) 
Tug Rev. Monccre D. Conway in the Chair.— 
Miss Drewry introduced her readings from “ Luria” 
by a few observations. She did not aim at 





peu a critical paper on the play, ram | 
ong learnt to dread the surrender of individua 

judgment fostered by the study of criticism on 
works of literature instead of the study of the 
literature itself. Browning is essentially the one 

of our poets with regard to whom this danger is 
most imminent, partly from the difficulty of his 
style, partly from the range and depth of his 
thought, and the variety of interpretation of 
which it is capable. After giving an outline of 
the story of ‘* Luria,” she proceeded to speak of 
Browning’s characteristics as a dramatist. He is 
not dramatic like Shakspere. His personages do 
not seem to develop themselves as wholes; they 
rather exhibit certain phases of character and 
experience. Hence Browning is most dramatic in 
the delineation of single typical figures, as in 
‘‘Men and Women”’ and the ‘‘Dramatis Per- 
sonae.’’ He is more subjective than Shakspere ; 
not, perhaps, more individual, but less universal, 
and thus always impresses something of himself 
on his characters, and as invariably idealises them. 
Luria and Othello are in some sort comparable— 
in nationality, character, and circumstances; but 
they differ as two such men drawn by Shakspere 
and Browning would differ ; the one isa real flesh- 
and-blood man in the world, the other is more 
ideal. Othello influences and is notably influenced 
by surrounding circumstances and his fellow- 
men. Luria towers above those around in lofty 
superiority ; he is scarcely touched by them; his 
character and actions seem to be entirely his own, 
and the machinations of the rest work on, on 
every side, leading to his death indeed, but not 
really motiving his actions. Both men have in 
their nature something of the untamed savage; 
but Luria is an Italianised Moor, and recognises 
his divided sympathy. The wavering of his 
great nature between the charms of truth and 
unfettered feeling in his solitary East, and of the 
European culture of which he has drunk an 
intoxicating draught, is a wonderful study, and 
gives birth to some of the finest passages in the 
play. After a short analysis of the other 
characters, Miss Drewry read a selection of 
passages from ‘‘ Luria.’’—The Chairman said that 
the thanks of all present were due to Miss Drewry 
for her remarkable paper. For himself, it had 
raised his estimate of ‘‘ Luria,’’? a poem which had 
not stirred him so much as had other works of 
Browning. He had always sympathised with the 
feeling which had led to the founding of the 
society, and had never had any misgivings as to 
its dignity and usefulness. Browning is notoriously 
unpopular—he deserves and requires careful study ; 
and it is a good thing that a poct so related to 
his time as Browning is should have the con- 
temporaneous study which this society is capable 
of affording. He had been a student of Browning 
from early life down to the present time, and, in 
his college days at Harvard, had enthusiastically 
helped to gather an audience for Miss Davenport 
when that lady had venturesomely elected to 
appear on her benefit night at Boston as the 
hercine of ‘‘Colombe’s Birthday.’? The experi- 
ment had proved a complete success, and he saw 
no reason to believe that Browning's plays, 
intelligently presented to an intelligent audience, 
would ever fail of appreciation. The drama as 
a poetic art is in its decline in the country. The 
managers had recourse to fine costume and 
furniture, and machinery, and the playgoers 
applauded — for these were real things and 
thoroughly well carried out. Put real plays on 
the stage, and they would be equally appreciated. 
Some of Browning’s work formed part of his 
(the chairman’s) spiritual history — ‘‘ Pippa 
Passes,’ ‘‘Sordello,’”’ ‘‘ Paracelsus.’”? Emerson 
had said to him one day in Concord, just after 
each had been reading it for the first time—‘‘ It 
is the wail of the nineteenth century.’’ If it is a 
wail, itis one with an upward look. It may be 
the wail of this century, but ‘‘Sordello”’’ is its 
paean of victory.—Mr. Furnivall considered Brown- 
ing’s play ill-suited to the ordinary stage—as 
describing states of mind, rather than action. 
The speeches are too long. Some might be 
acted without scenery. Often the motive is 
inadequate—why, for example, should Luria 
kill himself?—Dr. Berdoe found a rich field for 
study in Browning's dramas. He was not anxious 
to bring about mere vulgar ‘‘ popularity’’ for the 
poct’s works, but hoped the more general study 
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of them would lead to a more widespread un- 
affected appreciation of their value. The ‘‘ phial,’’ 
the contents of which served as Luria’s suicidal 
prompting so conveniently, reminded him of the 
fearful and wonderful toxicology of the poets 
and dramatists. It is the envy of the scientific 
chemist.—Mr. Kingsland regretted the general 
inattention to Browning’s dramas, even by those 
who read him most, and thought Miss Drewry’s 
paper should suggest to the socicty a more 
systematic study of them.—This remark was 
repeated by some other members.—In acknow- 
ledging a vote of thanks, the Chairman, in 
closing the discussion, urged the grea’ claim of 
Browning’s plays to recognition, und continued 
his earlier remarks on the present deplorable 
condition of the British theatre, attributing this, 
in part, to the bonds imposed on it by the Lord 
Chamberlain’s restrictions. He ventured, how- 
ever, to prophesy that the present cffacement of 
the stage in its worthier aspects is only, tem- 
porary, and that when its capabilities are realised 
by those chiefly concerned, as they are by those 
who had given the matter thoughtful considera- 
tion, it would be found foremost as a medium 
of popular education and enlightenment in all 
directions. 


FINE ART. 


GREAT SALE of PICTURES, et reduced pricos (E -grav'ngs, Chro nes, 
and Oleozraphs). handsomely framed, te very ae about to purchase pictures 
should pay a visit, Very suitable for wedding and Christmas presents — 
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THE MEISSONIER EXHWIBITION. 
THE gathering of M. Meissonier’s pictures at 
the gallery in the rue de Stze is, considering 
the extraordinary vogue obtained by his works, 
and the way they have been scattered over 
Europe and America, a remarkably complete 
and representative one, though the Catalogue 
states that the exhibition contains only about 
one-third of the painter’s productions. For 
the first, and probably the only, time it has 
become possible to examine and admire to- 
gether a vast number of the more important 
products of his long and uniformly succossfual 
career. ‘True, there is room for some regret 
that a few important gaps have been unavoid- 
ably left; especially to be regretted is the 
absence of the large and brilliant ‘ 1807 ” (the 
property of Mr. Stewart, of New York), the 
‘*Peintre d’Euseignes,” and Sir Richard Wal- 
lace’s ‘‘ Cavalier Louis XIII.,” among other 
works. But the best proof of the completeness 
of the show is the fact that it is easier to count 
up the absent pictures of note than to enumer- 
ate the large number of representative works 
exhibited. 

M. Meissonier’s reputation as a painter of 
exquisite skill and almost invariable success in 
his particular line is fully sustained, and his 
great variety in treating over and over again 
repetitions of the same subjects prevents any 
impression of monotony being conveyed, such 
as might perhaps have been feared. But, on the 
other hand, it cannot with truth be maintained 
that the painter’s artistic renown has acquired 
a higher character, or that this typical selection 
from the work of his life, taken as a whole, 
entitles him to claim an equal place among the 
French artists of the very first rank whom this 
century has produced—among those whose 
glory grows greater and greater as they are 
better understood, and whose reputation must be 
undying so long as true artis revered. Of what a 
different stamp were such great pioneers as Géri- 
cault, Eugéne Delacroix, Ingres, Jean-Francois 
Millet, and Théodore Rousseau, to whose number 
one is almost tempted to add Henri Regnault, 
for the sake of that which he promised, rather 
than for that which in the few years of his artistic 
life he was able to perform. M. Meissonier has 
never had the enthusiasm, the ardent sympathy 
with humanity, the power of observation and 
selection, or the conviction which those great 





men all, in their vastly different, nay opposite, 
styles, possessed—-the genius, in fact, which 
enabled them victoriously to combat all op- 
position, and finally to break down all obstacles. 
M. Meissonier—though in his own way inde- 
fatigable, has never cared to look at nature, 
except from his own somewhat limited point of 
view, taking from it all he wanted for his 
exquisite masquerades, his refined, if not very 
humorous, comedy, and his often very im- 
pressive, though rarely spontaneous, drama. 
Even his military pieces, marvellous as_ they 
are in some respects for the care and skill 
bestowed, and notwithstanding that they have 
in some instances a pathos powerful of its kind, 
though studied, are scarcely an exception to 
the general rule. It is always less the human 
than the merely dramatic and effective side of 
the subject which charms the painter; and 
Frenchmen can scarcely, when they gaze on 
these accurate masterpieces, be moved to the 
same degree as by the more spontaneous in- 
spirations of far inferior artists, 

The great Dutch masters of the seventeenth 
century, ard more especially Terborch, Metzu, 
and Teniers the younger, to whom M. Meis- 
sonicr has most fitly been compared, were yet 
radically different in this, that they faithfully 
reflected the age in which they lived, with a 
truth and accuracy of observation and a 
humour to which he can lay no claim; such, 
indeed, as only an intuitive and far-reaching 
sympathy can confer. As regards technical 
accomplishment, M. Mevissonier, though he has 
not the well-nigh unurivalled power of ‘Terborch 
as a subtle and refined colourist, and cannot 
boast a mastery over the complicated problems 
of light and shade such as many masters of the 
Dutch school of that period possessed, may lay 
claim to a brush-power which, for its combina- 
tion of breadth and freedom with extraordinary 
minuteness and finish, has probably never 
been surpassed, perhaps never equalled. His 
draughtsmanship is, with few exceptions, of 
unfailing spirit and accuracy, and his composi- 
tion generally singularly happy and harmoni- 
ous. In fact, his only technical fault is the 
prevailing hotness and harshness of his colour- 
ing, and the occasional hardness of his textures, 
even where he strives most to give the greatest 
brilliancy and contrast to his scheme of colour. 
On the whole it may be said, without an at- 
tempt to undervalue the merits of an artist of 
phenomenal ability, that M. Meissonier is a 
striking example of the fallacy of that defini- 
tion of genius which would make it an ‘‘in- 
finite capacity for taking pains.” No artist 
has, within his own province, been more un- 
tiring in study, or more and successful in de- 
lineation ; yet it cannot with truth be said that 
his immense talent and skill constitute genius, 
or are in any way akin to it. 

Among the many well-known works exhibited 
it is a difficult task to single out a few for 
especial commendation. ‘Phe famous ‘ La 
tixe,” painted in 1855 (lent by the Queen), 
is still—and, perhaps, deservedly so—the 
most popular of M. Meissonier’s works, for, in 
addition to its remarkable merits of drawing 
and composition, its marvellously vigorous de- 
sign is more spontaneous and natural than that 
of most of the kindred works of the painter. 
‘** Les Bravi,” long one of the ornaments of the 
Bethnal Green Museum, together with the rest 
of Sir Richard Wallace’s collection, is in its way 
admirable ; yet it is only tragi-comedy, though 
of the most successful kind. The remark applies 
to the numerous and varied specimens of gaming 
scenes lent by Sir R. Wallace, M. Steengracht, 
and others. The celebrated ‘‘ La Barricade,” 
painted as far back as 1848, represents a street 
barricade of that time, upon which lie the 
corpses of soldiers and civilians lying heaped 
together pell-mell in attitudes of extraordinary 
daring and variety. The picture is unsur- 





passed for the fidelity with which it exhibits 
the outward aspect of the horrors of revo- 
lution, yet the painter has not succeeded in 
inspiring us with more than the terror, which 
is only one element of tragedy; the pity 
which a scene so awful should inspire— 
failing which it scarcely comes within the 
domin of art—the artist has not succeeded 
in evoking. The equally famous ‘‘ Napoleon I.,” 
called ‘“‘ 1814” (formerly the property of Mr. 
Ruskin), is technically without a flaw ; and the 
much-admired figure of the Emperor on the 
white horse has much dignity and pathos, 
though there is about it something of over- 
consciousness, Very remarkable, too, is the 
other more elaborate work bearing the same 
name, in which Napoleon is represented at the 
head of his staff during the retreat of 1814; 
the expression of the defeated ruler is here one 
of stern dignity and repressed despair, and the 
figures of his marshals are expressive and 
well contrasted, yet somewhat wanting in 
spontaneity. Among the most deeply felt and 
pathetic of the works exhibited is the head 
of Thiers after death, to which the painter has 
imparted a noble and sculpturesque calm, with- 
out any departure from realistic truth. In a 
quite recent portrait of M. Meissonier’s two 
grandchildren, called ‘‘ Les petites Filles,” he 
has succeeded in throwing off his wonted cold- 
ness and reticence, and has produced a work 
which, though hard in colour, is full of truth 
and charm, and has evidently been a labour of 
love. The largest work exhibited, the ‘‘ 1895” 
—an elaborate study of a regiment of cuirassiers 
drawn up in charging order—although it bears 
evidence of extraordinary study, is monotonous 
in colour and empty in general effect ; it proves 
conclusively that Meissonier has been wise in 
carrying out his best work on a smaller scale. 
As a mere piece of painting, the “Homme 
a l’Epée,” painted in 1851, is perhaps unsur- 
passed in the whole collection; it is a master- 
piece of breadth and finish, in which the chiaro 
oscuro is treated with rare skill, and the colour 
has more freshness than the artist usually 
commands. No picture here has _ greater 
artistic merit than the important ‘“‘ Le Portrait 
du Sergent,” painted in 1874, which should 
take rank as one of M. Meissonier’s che/s- 
@euvre. A group of soldiers, in the white 
uniform faced with blue of the period of Louis 
XVLI., surround a painter who is busily engaged 
in sketching the portrait of the sergeant; the 
latter, full of martial dignity and conscious of 
the importance of the occasion, stands in the 
foreground, the centre of the admiring group, 
whose varying expressions of criticism and 
astonishment, as they examine the work in 
progress, are very subtly and truly expressed. 
The smallest work exhibited—one, indeed, 
which might easily fit into the top of a snuff- 
box, but which yet fully exhibits the master's 
extraordinary breadth and finish—is ‘‘ Le Récit 
du Siége de Berg-op-Zoom;” it represents 
two Dutch citizens who sit discussing that 
famous event. . 

Unlimited space would be required to admit 
of attention being ¢alled to the many similar 
works of merit which are exhibited. Among 
the contributions of the artist’s latest time there 
should be noticed the ‘‘ Tuileries, Mai 1871,” 
showing the ruined central pavilion of the 
Tuileries just after the Commune; this must be 
pronounced a failure—in the first place techni- 
cally, because it is entirely wanting in atmo- 
spheric effect, but chiefly because it has not the 
suggested pathos which alone constitutes the 
raison @étre of such a scene. Equally un- 


successful is the much-talked of ‘‘ Paris 1870- 
1871 ’—an unfinished, but elaborate, sketch, 
probably inspired by Victor Hugo’s L’ Année 
terrible, though it is entirely wanting in the 
grandeur and charm of that great work; it 
attempts a typical representation of the horrors 
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of the siege, in which allegory and a too 
accurate realism have been unduly mingled, 
and yet fails to excite the mournful sympathy 
which must be the main object of such a work ; 
nay, if the truth must be told, it is even open 
to the fatal charge of vulgarity. 

The absence of the popular “‘ 1807,” already 
referred to, is almost atoned for by the exhibition 
of a brilliant series of studies for the picture, 
painted in oil on the bare panel; these have a 
life and spontaneous power which few of M. 
Meissonier’s finished works exhibit. Another 
picture, dramatically true, though hard and 
unpleasant in general effect, is the ‘“‘ Dragons 
conduits par un Paysan de la Forét Noire”—a 
recent work in which the figures are on a 
larger scale than that generally affected by the 
artist. There are also shown a number of 
portraits of unflinching truth in the delineation 
of outward characteristics, but hard in the 
rendering of the flesh and textures, and which 
fail to redeem their want of technical charm 
by any very delicate perception of the mental 
characteristics of the sitters. An exception is, 
however, the charming portrait of the Italian 
sculptor Gemito, represented in the act of 
modelling a statuette of M. Meissonier him- 
self; this is a very attractive picture, and is 
painted with evident zest and sympathy. 

It is intended that the exhibition, the success 
of which is extraordinary, shall remain open 
until July 24. CLAUDE PHILLIPS. 








THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
Ill. 


ALTHouGH the general level of the landscapes 
is fair, the best works of this class are, with a 
few exceptions, not of large dimensions. If 
nothing can be better in their way than Mr. 
Hook’s shore scenes, it is difficult now to say 
anything that is new about them. It is also 
difficult to choose which of this year’s is the 
most pleasant, but the breezy tumbling sea of 
his “‘ Wild Harbourage”’ (81) gives it a certain 
life which may be allowed as a distinction. Mr. 
Peter Graham sends a newer and a grander 
design. His ‘“‘ Dawn” (27), with the bright 
sky reflected in the hill-surrounded lake, 
and the great hollow still half-filled with 
clouds of mist moving and melting over the 
silent village, gives a fresh and deep impres- 
sion. The hills in half light and their reflec- 
tions in the water are rendered with truth and 
remarkable richness, the great boat with its 
shadow is solid and grand, the pebbled shore is 
silvery and pure in tint, and the mist is painted 
asonly Mr. Graham can paint it. His other pic- 
ture, ‘‘ Sea Mist ”’ (1216), is also a fine one, but 
not so notable in subject. One of the least 
explicable actions of the hanging committee is 
the placing above the line of two of the best 
andscapes in the exhibition—Mr. Parsons’ 
“ After Work” (404) and Mr. Leslie Thomson’s 
“‘ Afternoon ” (408). Both, in their mcdest and 
fresh observation of nature, the latter especially, 
perhaps, for its luminous and beautiful sky and 
the pearly tones of its wet sands, are far 
preferable to the large panoramic views of Mr. 
C. E. Johnson and Mr. McWhirter. The 
former’s “‘The Wye and the Severn” (811) 
and the latter’s ‘‘Windings of the Forth” 
(491) fail to justify the ambition of their 
attempts. Mr. McWhirter is seen to much 
better advantage in his ‘“‘Sermon by the Sea ” 
(101), the sentiment of which is charming, and 
the execution much more careful and satis- 
factory than in the larger work. Of such 
popular favourites as Mr. Vicat Cole and Mr. 
Leader nothing remains to say. Of their 
pleasant and wholesome skill there are several 
good examples here. The latest Associate, 
Mr. Colin Hunter, makes his talent distinctly 
felt in several strong shore scenes dashed 





in with his usual vigour. His ‘ Summer 
Twilight” (20) is a vivid picture of waves 
breaking upon wet sands, oot his larger works, 
if wanting in refinement, have all his usual 
power. Mr. Colin Hunter, Mr. Edwin Ellis, 
and Mr. Ernest Waterlow seem all more or 
less derivatives from Mr. Hook; but none of 
them has the same perfect balance of refinement 
and strength. Other well-known names, like 
Mr. Oakes, Mr. Henry Moore, Mr. Frank 
Walton, Mr. Mark Fisher, and Mr. Ernest 
Parton, must be passed by with a word of general 
commendation in order to mention a few not 
more worthy, but of less reputation. Much of 
the promise of the present exhibition lies in land- 
scapes by such men. Mr. Harry Musgrave’s 
‘*Breezy Day in Mid Channel” is a careful 
little study of sea, somewhat in the style of Mr. 
Henry Moore, but not without individuality, 
especially in the touch of colour in the distant 
sail. Mr. A. Glendinning, junior’s, ‘‘ The 
Skirts of the Wood” (168) and Mr. Flitcroft 
Fletcher’s ‘‘ A Lonely Pool ” (191) are delight- 
ful in different ways. The latter, though very 
subdued in colour, is pleasant in its gray har- 
monies and refined in feeling. ‘‘On Morecombe 
Sands” (206), by Mr. T. Hope McLachlan, is also 
very sombre in tint; but it has poetry, and 
there is perhaps yet more promise, especially 
as to colour, in two smaller works called ‘‘ Cloud 
and Sunshine” (855) and ‘Early Spring ” 
(886). Another sober but pleasant landscape is 
Mr. Thomas Watson’s ‘‘ As it fell upon a day, 
&e.” (293); and Mr. RB. G. Somerset’s ‘‘ Isola de 
Capri” (334) is classic in feeling as well as 
subject. A beautiful but modest little picture 
is Mr. Bannerman’s scene in ‘“‘ Warm Twilight ” 
(333); and Mr. Alfred East, Mr. Parker 
Hagarty, Mr. Frederick Winkfield, and Mr. 
W. Henry Gore are among many others who 
seem lately to pour fresh life into the landscape 
art of England. To these at least should be 
added Mr. Horace Gilbert, for his admirable 
little picture of ‘‘Meadows at Limpsfield ” 
(1645), and Mr. Heath Wilson, for his luminous 
and sweet-coloured ‘‘ Sunset from the Shores of 
Carrara ” (796), 

Nothing is more noticeable in the exhibition 
than the almost universal tendency to natural- 
ism. There are several romantic pictures, but 
the Rossetti influence in this direction scems 
well-nigh extinct ; and it is of Selous and Cor- 
bould rather than the pre-Raphaclites that we 
are reminded when we regard Mrs. Merritt’s 
‘‘La belle Dame sans Merci” (809), Miss 
Rae’s ‘‘Launcelot and Elaine” (834), or even 
Mr. Schmalz’s ‘‘ Too Late” (827). The latter is 
more sincere as he is certainly more forcible and 
more accomplished than the ladies, but his work 
is only half-alive ; and the vigorous reproduction 
of mediaeval life which hangs above it, though 
it too is imaginative, seems the result of a far 
more heart-felt impulse. Mr. Getts, the author 
of this clever and careful performance, ‘A 
Martyr in the Sixteenth Century” (826), can 
scarecly complain that it cannot be seen ; but, if 
any honour belongs to the line, it is there the 
picture should have been hung. This follower 
of Baron Leys is more successful than Mr. J. D. 
Linton ia bringing back the sense of olden 
time. There is much to admire in Mr, Linton’s 
** Declaration of War” (498). It is full of 
most dexterous handiwork, some of the heads 
are very fine, and, if we do not quite like the 
arrangement of colour, it must be admitted 
that the quality of the painting of the greater 
part of the picture is of the highest order, 
and the action well varied and just. But 
Mr. Linton does not make us believe in the 
scene; and he is, on the whole, to be con- 
gratulated that he has at length brought to 
conclusion his long and possibly tedious task of 
illustrating the life of an Italian soldier of the 
sixteenth century. The skill and the patience 
which he has displayed in this work of many 





years deserve to be highly praised, but, if he has 
any regret in betaking himself to ‘‘ fresh woods 
and pastures new,” it will scarcely be shared by 
his friends and admirers. Of other men of 
whom something is always to be expected Mr. 
Burgess is one that does not disappoint. His 
“Scramble at the Wedding” (552) (Spanish, 
of course) is humorous and well painted; and 
Mr. Perugini’s lady in gray and pink, with a 
peacock’s feather in her hand, called ‘Idle 
Moments” (15), is one of the prettiest of single 
figures. Mr. Joseph Clark, almost the last of 
the school of Wilkie, Mulready, and Webster, is 
quite himself in ‘‘ The Very Image” (14); and 
Mr. Phil Morris, more from carelessness than 
anything else, seems to have just missed a hit in 
his great white ship entering harbour, and the 
‘*Sweethearts and Wives” relieved against it 
on the quay. Itis a subject to which it is to 
be hoped he will still do justice. Mr. R, Caton 
Woodville is scarcely a colourist, but his 
“Guards at Tel-el-Kebir” (866) is a striking 
and original picture, and by far the best battle 
scene here. Of other notable work there is very 
little. Mr. Wyllic, though vigorous as usual, 
has employed stronger colours this year with 
an effort scarcely so successiul as might be 
wished; and Mr. Herkomer’s ‘‘ Pressing to the 
West” (1546) is a repulsive scene in the emi- 
grant building in Castle Garden, New York, 
unredeemed by any fineness of artistic treat- 
ment. The pleasure of the exhibition is much 
increased by many unimportant pictures, good 
in execution and colour ; but these for the most 
part we must leave the reader to find for him- 
self. Mr. Brown’s ‘‘ Candidates for Girton”’ is 
one of the best; and Mr. Detmold’s ‘‘ Archae- 
ologist”’ (33), Mr. Wirgman’s refined ‘‘ Portrait 
of a Lady” (44), Mx. W. H. Bartlett's ‘A Bad 
Wind for Fish,” &c. (51), Miss Alice Havers’ 
extremely pretty and carefully painted ‘ Autumn 
Load,” combining as it were the fecling of Mr. 
Arthur Hughes and Miss Kate Greenaway (144), 
young Mr. Calderon’s horses and children 
called ‘‘ When the Long Day’s Work is Done” 
(145), Mr. John Charlton’s well-painted dogs 
and furniture and luxurious young lady (153), 
Mr. Adrian Stokes’ winter avenue with its 
pretty figure—an admirable picture, and Mr. 
linslie’s littie girl condemned to sit by her- 
self on a long form against a green wall (210), 
all help to lighten and brighten the general 
dulness of the first two rooms. In the large 
gallory Mr. Bayes’ ‘‘ Caught Tripping ” (300) 
is clever and bright; and it is saying much 
for Mrs. Waller’s pretty little girl with a blue 
sash—‘‘ Mildred Tryon ”’—that she holds her 
own against M. Albert Aublet’s fine ‘‘ L’ Enfant 
Rose (316), ‘* Miss Adeline Norman” (424) 
is another pretty girl by Mr. Prinsep, the 
pleasantest of his works this year; and Mr, 
Thaddeus Jones shows power, if not of a very 
agreeable kind, in his sketch (for it is little 
more) of the Duke of Teck (432). It is in this 
gallery (IV.) that Mr. Loudan’s finely imagined 
** St. Peter denying Christ”? (457) is hung. It 
is a difficult picture to see properly on account of 
its sombre tints and effect of semi-darkness, but 
both for its fecling and its design it is a notable 
work, especially from the hand of so young an 
artist. Charming in its colour and refinement, 
and also, if we mistake not, from the hand of 
another young artist, is a female head by Mr. 
Philip W. Steer, called ‘‘ Fantaisie”? (472); and 
here it may be noticed, in mitigation of the 
offences of the hanging committee that have 
skied M. Wauters and M. Mesdag, that in this 
case, and in many others, they have hung in 
admirable places the works of young and un- 
known artists, male and female. In this room 
(Gallery V.) such justice has been done not 
only to Mr. Steer, but to Mr. Sainsbury’s clever, 
bright ‘“‘ Washing Day” (525) and to Mr. W. 
Weekes’ excellent picture of geese and a jack- 
daw who, seated on a post, is delivering “A 
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Michaelmas Sermon ” (538) ; and in the next 
Mr. Jacomb-Hood’s clever ‘‘La Cocarde tri- 
colore” (701), and Miss Jessica’ Hayllars’ 
admirable littie interior with figures, called 
‘‘The Last to Leave,” are not the only in- 
stances of 2 due recognition of young talent. 
It is, however, in the last room that this 
generosity is perhaps the most A pny a 
great portion of one wall being en up by 
works of little-known ladies, among whom 
must not be reckoned Mrs. Alma Tadema. 
Her ‘‘Saying Grace” wage } is on this wall, 
and shows, perhaps, the highest level of 
technique reached in the exhibition by artists 
of her sex. Some of the heads are a little 
flat, but that fault may be found in even such 
yecomplished work as M. Dagnan’s ‘‘ Vaccina- 
tion” (738), and the feeling is charming. 
More than 150 ladies are among the exhibitors 
in this Academy; and if among their work 
there is none of such high promise as that of 
Mr. Loudan, Mr. Melton Fisher, Mr. Solomon 
Solomon, Mr. Bates, or Mr. Steer, it is marked 
by great care and taste, and leavens the whole 
with a refinement which is not among the most 
prominent characteristics of modern art. Even 
in the sculpture we find something notable 
from female hands. Miss Susan Canton’s 
‘*Light of Asia” is a statuette of singularly 
poetic feeling; and the Misses Casella, in their 
medallions of painted wax, make a praiseworthy 
attempt to restore a ‘‘ lost art.” The sensitive 
and eager child’s head by Miss H. Montalba 
and Mrs. H. Gore Booth’s delicate bust 
(1737) are other instances of the existence of 
sculpturesque power in the gentler sex. 

Among the works in sculpture not yet men- 
tioned is a beautifully modelled and poised 
female figure, in high relief, by Mr. Woolner, 
cast in bronze (1700). It is called ‘‘ The Water 
Lily.” Resting on one foot, she is lowering 
the other to the leaf of a water lily which swims 
on the water close to the bank. Near it is an 
admirably modelled bronze figure of a naked 
boy, with his arms crossed over his eyes—an 
illustration to Mrs. Browning’s ‘‘ Cry of the 
Children.” This accomplished work is by Mr. 
Arthur Atkinson. Fine modelling and un- 
affected tenderness mark the life-size group of 
‘* Esau and Isaac,” by Mr. E. Roscoe Mullins 
(1682), a work of very great promise. Not 
less must be said of Mr. Henry Bates’ ‘‘ Socrates 
teaching the People in the Agora,” which took 
the Academy prize. This and Mr. Loudan’s 
‘*Peter,” already mentioned, are among the 
happiest auguries for the future of English art. 
Mr. Bates’ work has style, combined with fresh 
and natural conception. Mr. Lawson’s ‘‘ Ave 
Caesar ”’ (1809) is large and original in design, 
and Mr. Natorp’s ‘‘ Hercules” (1740) has a 
thoughtful dignity. The large ‘‘ Lady Godiva” 
(1823) of Mr. Birch appeals to a popular senti- 
ment, and would probably ‘‘take” as a 

arian statuette; but it will scarcely advance 

is reputation among lovers of sculpture. In 
his medallions, Mr. Poynter seems to follow 
the lead of Mr. Legros in aiming after the 
naturalistic effectiveness of the medallists of 
the Renaissance; but his classical proclivities 
appear to hinder him, and the result is some- 
what stiff and hybrid. Of the foreign contri- 
butions, the most important is M. Rodin’s 
‘*L’Age d’Airain,” a figure of great imaginative 
force, modelled with a truth and subtlety 
scarcely approached by any work here. 

Cosmo MonkHOUSE. 








THE EGYPT EXPLORATION FUND. 
A COLOSSUS OF COLOSSI. 
In one of Mr. W. Flinders Petrie’s earlier 
Reports he mentioned that he had found 


several pieces of a granite colossus of Rameses 
II. (XIXth Dynasty), which had been cut up 





for building purposes by a Pharaoh of the 
XXIInd (Bubastite) Dynasty. At first sight 
of these blocks, disguised as they are by being 
squared and dressed on four sides, Mr. Flinders 
Petrie estimated the height of the destroyed 
statue at about fifty feet. Since that time, 
however, he has cleared, turned, measured, and 
photographed all the piled and scattered blocks 
of the ruined pylon into which these splendid 
fragments were built, thereby discovering many 
more pieces of the same figure. He is there- 
fore now able to estimate its original size upon 
a basis of positive data. The conclusion to 
which Mr. Petrie has arrived is truly surprising. 
He finds that the statue thus sacrificed was 
a standing colossus of stupendous dimensions ; 
and that, in height and weight, it far ex- 
ceeded all other colossi of which we have 
cognizance. I give the results of Mr. Petrie’s 
measurements in his own words, from a recent 
Report to the Egypt Exploration Fund :— 
‘In the course of the excavations at Sin (Zoan- 
Tanis) there have been disclosed several portions 
of a red granite colossal statute of Rameses II. 
which, when whole, must have been the largest 
statue known. It appears to have been a standing 
ps of the usual type, crowned with the crown 
of Upper Egypt, and supported up the back by a 
pilaster. Judging from the dimensions of various 
parts, such as the ear atid the instep, and com- 
aring the proportionate size of the cartouches 
which are three feet wide) with those engraved 
upon other statues, this colossus must have been 
ninety-eight feet high from the foot to the crown. 
Together with its pedestal, which we can scarcely 
doubt was in one piece with it, it would altogether 
be about 115 feet high. The great toe measures 
eighteen inches across. That it was a monolith is 
almost certain, from the fact that all the largest 
statues are without any joint; nor does this seem 
incredible, since there are obelisks nearly as long. 
But this may claim to have been the tallest and 
heaviest statue that we know of, as the figure 
alone would weigh 700 tons, to which the acces- 
sories would probably add as muchagain. A total 
weight of 1,200 tons is most likely under, rather 
than over, the actual sum. The statue has been 
cut up into building blocks by Sheshank III., and 
used in the construction of the great pylon ; hence, 
only small pieces of a few tons each are now to be 
seen.”’ 

When it is remembered that these ‘ small 
pieces” (which we should call very large 
pieces) each represent in truth but a few super- 
ficial inches of a human body, it may be con- 
ceived that Mr. Petrie’s measurements have not 
been effected without a certain amount of diffi- 
culty. When compared with the dimensions of 
other colossi—as, for instance, with the giants 
of Aboo-Simbel and the broken colossus of the 
Ramesseum at Thebes, which are the largest 
hitherto known—we at once recognise how much 
more wonderful a work must have been the 
red granite Rameses of Tanis. The Aboo-Sim- 
bel warders sit sixty-six feet high, without 
counting their platforms; and, if they stood 
up, they would measure about eighty-three feet 
from the soles of their feet to the tops of their 
helmets. But then they are carved from the 
living rock, and the rock is sandstone; so there 
were no difficulties of material or transport to 
be encountered. The Ramesseum colossus, on 
the contrary, is sculptured, like this of Tanis, 
in the hard red granite of Syene. It is the 
Ramesseum giant of whom Diodorus wrote that 
‘* the measure of his foot exceeded seven cubits,” 
which is, in fact, very nearly correct, the 
solid contents of the whole mass of granite, 
when perfect, being calculated at 887 tons. 
Till now, this was the largest and heaviest 
statue known; but it was a sitting statue. 
The Rameses of Tanis stood upright, like the 
Seti Il. of the Louvre ; and against the 887 tons 
of his brother of the Ramesseum we have to set 
the 1,200 tons which Mr. Petrie regards as a 
too modest estimate. 

Turning from colossi to obelisks, the Rameses 
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of Tanis surpassed them all in height, just as 
he exceeded all other colossi in size and weight. 
The obelisks of Hatshepsu at Karnak, one of 
which is yet standing, measured, according to 
Mariette Pasha’s data, 108 feet 10 inches in 
height, and these are the loftiest in the world; 
but the colossus of Tanis overtopped them by 
more than six feet. To take a more familiar 
example: the height of the nave of Westminster 
Abbey is 102 feet ; the Rameses of Tanis, if we 
ssessed him entire, would need to be sawn off 

is pedestal to standin it. The dome of the 
Reading-Room of the British Museum springs to 
a height of 106 feet from the floor below; but, 
if we placed the Rameses of Tanis in the centre, 
where now sit the learned and courteous super- 
intendent and his staff, nine feet of his red 
granite head-dress would appear above the roof. 

AMELIA B. EpWArpDs, 
Hon. Sec. Egypt Exploration Fund. 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY. 


Ir is a pleasing duty to record that the honour 
of knighthood has been conferred upon Mr. 
F. W. Burton, Director of the National Gallery, 


AT Messrs. Cassell’s premises in La Belle 
Sauvage Yard there are visible, during the 
month of June, a collection of designs in black- 
and-white numbering, say, about a couple of 
hundred pieces. No printed catalogue had 
been prepared when we were invited to attend, 
but we do not know that the reader of this 
paragraph is any the worse off on that account 
as to the information he will receive with re- 
gard to the exhibition, for we should hardly in 
any case have gone so far as to refer him to 
individual drawings. A true ——— of 
black-and-white betokens a real interest in 
pictorial design. The legitimate seductiveness 
of colour is not often withheld with impunity 
when it is the general visitor rather than the 
special student who is asked to survey the 
work; and perhaps it is least of all likely to be 
withheld with impunity when the black-and- 
white is of the kind that is produced as a guide 
to the wood-engraver—of a kind, that is, that 
is often lacking in that fineness of line and in 
those gradations which are more wont to ap- 
pear in drawings done for their own sakes. 
Messrs. Cassell show many intelligent drawings 
—some of them the work of men of position— 
but few would seem to have been wrought 
without thought of the further more or less 
mechanical process to which the design was to 
be submitted. Few are independent works, 
done without thought of their subsequent 
popularisation by wood-engraving. But the 
prices are low, for the public demand for work 
of this order is no doubt very limited ; and when 
for three or four guineas the amateur may pick 
up a little drawing by Mr. Macbeth or, if not by 
Mr. Macbeth, by Mr. G. L. Seymour or Miss M. L. 
Gow, the amateur is not unlikely to consider 
that he has a good opportunity. There is an 
extremely skilful little sketch by Mr. G. L. Sey- 
mour—the ‘‘ Old Clarendon Press,” and a weird 
presentation of ‘“ Barnard’s Inn”—that Inn 
of Chancery in which, if we remember rightly, 
one of the later of the heroes of Dickens, Pip 
of Great Expectations, abode for a while. 


TuuRsDAY, May 15, the centenary of the 
birth of the most famous of North-country 
painters, Thomas Miles Richardson, sen., was 
celebrated in Newcastle by the opening of an 
exhibition of nearly two hundred of his pictures. 
His best work, ‘‘ Greenwich from the Thames,” 
occupies the post of honour. Richardson’s 
painting of the scenery of the North is strongly 
to the fore ; but there are also two fine pictures 
in oils of Conway Castle, as seen from the 
land, and from the water; ‘A View of 
Windermere ; ”’ 
‘‘Fast Castle, 


‘‘Sunrise in Borrowdale;” 
Berwickshire ; ” 


” Ludlow, 
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Roslin, and Edinburgh Castles ;”’ ‘‘ Seathwaite, 
Cumberland ;”? ‘‘ Richmond, Yorkshire ;” 
‘‘ Richmond and the Vale of the Thames,” &c. 


In the rage (and it is a noble rage) for erect- 
ing monuments to celebrated Frenchmen, we 
are glad to see that the great painter, Eugéne 
Delacroix, is not to be forgotten. A distin- 

ished ‘‘commission @’initiative” has been 
Cail for the purpose of doing public honour 
to his memory. 

THE town of Orléans is alive with exhibitions 
—horticultural, educational, and humanitarian 
—and these are to be followed by three more 
of an industrial and artistic character. For 
this purpose the old Santo Campo, a cloister of 
the fifteenth century, has been restored to some- 
thing like its original appearance. 

WE have received from the Fine Art Society 
an artist’s proof of a print which will be 
memorable for more reasons than one. It is a 
mezzotint, by Mr. Samuel Cousins, after his own 
portrait, by Mr. E. Long, exhibited at the 
Academy last year; and it is stated to be the 
last plate that Mr. Cousins will engrave. It is 
fitting that his career of sixty years should close 
with a work so interesting in itself and from its 
associations. To talk of Mr. Cousins’ successor 
is, as yet, too soon; but Mr. J. D. Miller’s en- 

ving which we noticed last week gives us 
ground for hoping that the art of the scraper 
will continue to maintain the rank in England 
that it deserves. 


THE STAGE. 
“CALLED BACK”? AND ‘‘ CHATTERTON.” 

Tue Prince’s Theatre, which seemed destined 
to the performance of what is called genteel 
comedy, has suddenly been devoted—and with 
complete success—to the representation of 
melodrama, an adaptation of Mr. Hugh Con- 
way’s story of Called Back having been 
prepared by the author and Mr. Comyns Carr 
for production on these boards. Mr. Conway’s 
story, though it presented difficulties to the 
adapter, was yct of a kind to tempt him to 
overcome them. It was rich in ingenious 
sensation, it introduced us to novel scenes, it 
depicted unfamiliar character; and of its two 
chief defects—a want of probability, and some 
want of style—one would be easily forgiven 
when the closet was exchanged for the boards, 
and the other might be overcome, and would, 
in any case, be less noticeable on the stage 
than in the printed volume. In a word, it 
was impossible, or to the utmost degree un- 
likely, that a rattling sensational story, already 
well put together, should pass unheeded by 
those who must provide the literature of the 
theatre. Called Back, having been seen in 
every railway-carriage this Christmas, might 
find prolonged existence on the stage at Mid- 
summer. The experiment has been made with 
unquestioned success. The adaptation has been 
on the whole extremely well done ; anda com- 
petent cast having been sccured, and the piece 
rehearsed with infinite and—may we say ?— 
quite modern pains, ‘‘ Called Back” has taken 
its place as one of the stage triumphs of the 
season. From the very nature of the dish, 
we could not ourselves be enthusiastic about 
any conceivable presentution of it. Murder, 
conspiracy, blindness, melancholia, and the 
unexpected but inevitable rencontre are ingre- 
dients with which, for our own taste, we are 
fain to dispense ; but they are beloved of an 
extensive public—there is a certain school 








which holds that in their further development, 
rather than in mere mental analysis, lies the 
future of fiction. That a reaction from the 
school of Messrs. James and Howells is prob- 
able—nay, already visible—we readily admit; 
and, anyhow, those ingredients which we 
do not love—murder, conspiracy, blindness, 
melancholia, and the unexpected rencontre— 
have seldom been manipulated better than in 
the stirring melodrama which Mr. Conway 
and Mr. Carr present. 

We cannot profess to follow, detail by detail, 
the numerous variations from the somewhat 
sensational story which are made in the some- 
what sensational play. But there is one point of 
real dramatic importance, wholly new—a point 
which is concerned with the essence of the 
story, and not alone with its serviceableness 
to the needs of the theatre. In the story, we 
are invited to be interested in the heroine—to 
attach ourselves to her—seeing her for the 
first time when she is apparently quite hope- 
lessly mad. Mr. Conway’s imagination is of 
excessive fertility. An improbability will 
not readily arrest its progress, and he can 
no doubt conceive us as moved to the quick 
by the heroine’s misfortunes, as well as by 
her beauty. In reality, it is the interest in 
the story, and no special interest in the 
heroine, that carries us on. Now, in the 
play, all this is changed. We are permitted, 
so far as the spectator is ever required to do 
so, to ‘‘suffer love” for her ‘‘ good parts” 
before our sympathies are called upon to pity 
her in her seemingly hopeless fate. We like 
her before her misfortune, and then it is pos- 
sible nay, even inevitable—that we should 
wish her well out of her misfortune. We 
await the cure, not only of the blindness of 
Gilbert, but of the malady of Pauline. This 
we conccive to be really the most important 
change that has been made in the play ; but, 
as has been implied above, there are many 
minor changes, and good judgment has dic- 
tated them all. The action of the story 
requires it to shift from place to place, but 
there is, at all events, less frequent shifting 
in the drama than in the tale. Thus the 
chance mecting of hero and heroine in Italy is 
dispensed with. There are certain matters in 
which a play, when once the excitement has 
been roused in its progress, may be more im- 
probable than a novel; but there are likewise 
certain matters in which a novel may with 
impunity be more improbable than a play. A 
play stands in need of concentration ; and that, 
among other virtues, is one which Mr. Conway 
and Mr. Carr have imported into the stage 
adaptation of Mr. Conway’s tale. 

The company has been carefully chosen. 
Mr. Kyrle Bellew, as Gilbert Vaughan, is both 
picturesque and skilled. Mr. Anson is an 
impressive Dr. Ceneri; his death scene, it 
may be, is too prolonged, but on the stage it 
may be noticed that it is always with the 
utmost reluctance that any dramatis persona 
takes leave of life—the actor, like Charles the 
Second, is always ‘“‘ an unconscionable time in 
dying,” but he is generally less sensible than 
was that courteous monarch of the necdless- 
ness of the delay that he occasions. A villain 
of a much more pronounced type than Dr. 
Ceneri is the political spy, Paolo Macari. He 
is deeply moved only by one regret—that he 
has not put more people out of the way for 
\ever while there was yet an opportunity. 








To Mr. Beerbohm-Tree—an actor rapidly 
rising to'a foremost place—belongs the task 
of representing this gentleman. Miss Tilbury 
plays with ease the part of Gilbert Vaughan’s 
sister, a personage who had no existence in 
the tale, but whose presence is very serviceable 
to the drama. Miss Lingard is the heroine. 
She is one of only cight or ten actresses now 
on the stage whose union of talents and 
theatrical knowledge allow them to represent 
the ‘leading lady” in important pieces. Had 
Miss Lingard suggested girlhood more com- 
pletely, she would have been more lacking in 
experience. As it is, she sufficiently fulfils 
the conditions of the character she imperson- 
ates; her performance isa serious artistic effort, 
adequate to the requirements of the play. 

We saw, the other morning, with great 
pleasure, the one-act piece by Messrs. Jones 
and Herman at the Princess’s. ‘‘ Chatterton” 
obtained, aud justifiably, a quite exceptional 
success. It is well constructed, admirably 
written, and excellently played. Indeed, as 
far as Mr. Wilson Barrett himself is con- 
cerned, the interpretation is remarkable, his 
performance of the chief character being on 
the whole the best thing that he has done, 
and very fine indeed. But first a word of the 
play. The Chatterton of the stage could 
hardly with any hope of succes; portray only 
the real fortunes of the inspired yet ill-con- 
ditioned youth who in 1770 came up from 
Bristol to London. The Chatterton of the 
stage must of necessity be a type—a type, 
too, not of ill-conditioned adolescence, over- 
burdened with vanity, but of ‘“ mighty pocts 
in their misery dead’’ Apart from the fact 
that the hero of Mr. Jones and Mr. Herman 
expires in Brook Street, out of Holborn, 
and is young «and exhausted, instead of 
exhausted and cld, he has little more in 
common with the author of the Rowley 
MSS. than with the poet of the ‘“ Man o’ 
Airlie.” We do not blame the departure ; 
we only chronicle it. That indispensable 
element, a ‘‘ female interest ’’—if we may be 
allowed the hideous phrase—has been found 
forhim. Alfred de Vigny knew that to be 
necessary, and so have Messrs. Jones and 
Herman. One Lady Mary is in love with 
Chatterton. It would be altogether against 
the purpose of the play—against the possi- 
bility of its tragic ending—-if Lady Mary 
were allowed to interview him. She loves 
him, and is able to save him, and, if they two 
met, she would inevitably tell him so. Ac- 
cordingly, Mrs. Angel, tne sack-maker, who 
has let her see the poct’s lodgings, and leave 
a note for him, which he does not discover 
until he has already swallowed the poison 
which will be fatal to him, spirits her out of the 
way by one door just as Chatterton is coming 
in by another; so that of actual love scene 
there can be none. But Lady Mary’s long 
soliloquy is in reality a long love scene, and 
Miss Ormsby plays it with naturalness and 
enthusiasm, with tenderness and grace, so 
that the ‘female interest”? is eminently ser- 
viceable. Chatterton had something to live 
for besides the publication of his verses, and 
his death accordingly appears the more lament- 
able to those whom literary ambition no 
longer stirs. Tlis is the service of the love 
scene; but the play has other aids. The 
unavailing motherly solicitude of Mrs. Angel 
—represented sympathetically cnough by Mrs. 
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Huntley—heightens the interest in the poct’s 
fortunes, and so does the poet’s own resistance 
to the temptations offered to him by Nat 
Boaden, the dissolute draughtsman—an early 
agnostic. Mr. George Barrett plays that part 
very forcibly ; and there is still another part in 
the little piece, but it is of little account. It 
is that of the cousin of Lady Mary—Cecilia 
is her name—who comes with Lady Mary so 
that that young woman shall not defy the 
conventionalities too appallingly. As the 
young Lady Mary is engagingly romantic, 
Cecilia, for purposes of contrast, must be 
lively or commonplace, but, as the moment is 
not one for cither commonplace or vivacity, 
Cecilia is by no means “in it.” There re- 
mains to speak of Mr. Wilson Barrett and, 
with him, of the vigorous and poctic dialogue 
or monologue which Mr. Jones and Mr. Her- 
man have furnished, and which he delivers 
with so admirable and various an _ art. 
‘‘ Chatterton ” would be good reading, for the 
simple reason that it is such good writing; 
but for its performance on the stage it needs 
an actor of infinite resource, of unfailing 
capacity. A certain sternness of resolve 
which sits upon Mr. Wilson Barrett not quite 
fittingly, we think, in all he docs is in 
*‘ Chatterton” wholly in its place, while at 
the same time a flexibility in excess of any 
that he has ever shown here belongs to the 
actor, and likewise serves him in good stead. 
In brief, his performance is admirable ; it is 
highly enjoyable and worthily impressive. 
The frenzy of passion and of ambition dis- 
appointed is represented as potently as is the 
calm which follows on the realisation of the 
certainty of death. A conception which, on 
the part of the authors, is genuinely poetical 
is worked out by the actor with full command 
of resource. We hope that ‘ Chatterton” 
may be played often, for, if the public takes 
to it, it will have taken to an artistic thing. 
Freperick WrpMore. 








STAGE NOTES. 
WE hear that on the return of the Haymarket 
Company from their long autwmn holiday the 
play of ‘ Diplomacy,” with which they were so 
successful at the Prince of Wales’s, is likely to 
be revived, 

Mr. Henry Irvine returns to the Lyceum 
Theatre to-night, when ‘‘Much Ado about 
Nothing” will be performed. It is said that 
‘Twelfth Night” will be given before the close 
of the season.” 





MUSIC. 

RECENT CONCERTS. 
Mr. Max Paver, son of Mr. E. Pauer, gave 
the first of two performances of clavecin and 
oe music at the Prince’s Hall, Piccadilly, 
ast Thursday week. It was his first public 
appearance in London, and in a long and well- 
arranged programme he gave us a good oppor- 
tunity of judging his powers as pianist and 
musician. He has received instruction on the 
piano from his father only, and the highly es- 
teemed Professor has evidently taken the greatest 
care with his pupil. We think, however, that 


he will be fully rewarded for all his trouble, for 
the young pianist has already attained to a high 
degree of proficiency, and gives good promise 
for the future. We ought to mention that he is 
at present only a little over seventeen years of 
age. 


In Mozart’s Fantasia in C minor (the one 








dedicated to his wife), and also in Beethoven’s 
Sonata in F sharp (op. 78), there were signs of 
immaturity so far as the reading of the works 
was concerned; but in all the other pieces he 
gave a very good account of himself. His tech- 
nique is excellent: he has an agreeable touch, 
and he plays intelligently. Bach’s Chromatic 
Fantasia, Mendelssohn’s Caprice in E (op. 33, 
No. 2), and Brahms’ “ Variations and Fugue on 
an Air of Handel” (op. 24) were most success- 
fully rendered. The last-named piece, indeed, 
was given with remarkable clearness, power, 
and brilliancy ; and those acquainted with the 
immense difficulty of these Variations will 
understand that this is no small praise. The 
programme concluded with studies by Liszt and 
Thalberg, which enabled Mr. Max Pauer still 
further to show his command of the key-board. 

As weannounced, Brahms’ new Symphony in 
F was repeated at the sixth Richter Concert, last 
Monday evening, at St. James’s Hall. The 
work again made a most favourable impression. 
The two middle movements were not difficult to 
follow at a first hearing, and in a sense the 
same may be said of the opening allegro and 
the finale; but further acquaintance with them 
reveals to us more fully their depth of thought 
and their beauties of workmanship and orches- 
tration. We certainly consider the finale not 
only the finest portion of the Symphony, bet 
one of Brahms’ most powerful inspirations. 
The work was magnificently played, and by the 
production of this masterpiece Herr Richter has 
made his present season memorable. The pro- 
gramme included an early Overture of Weber’s, 
‘The Ruler of the Spirits.” It was composed 
in 1804 as an introduction to ‘‘ Riibezahl; ” the 
Opera was not completed, but seven years later 
the composer rewrote the Overture, and intro- 
duced it at a concert in Munich. The music 
shows a foretaste of the glories of the ‘‘ Frey- 
schiitz”? and ‘‘Oberon” Overtures. Herr 
Hugo Heermann made his first appearance at 
the Richter Concerts, and played Beethoven’s 
Violin Concerto. Instrumental solos are 
so rarely included in the programmes that 
one naturally expects something exceptional. 
There were many good points about Herr 
Heermann’s performance, both in matter of 
technique and reading; but there was a want 
of intellectual power, and at times the intona- 
tion was not all that could be desired. He 
was, however, much applauded. The ‘‘ Rhine- 
Daughters” song from the ‘‘Gitterdiimmerung”’ 
was well sung by Mrs. Hutchinson, Friulein 
Thekla Friedlinder, and Miss Damian; an 
attempt, fortunately unsuccessful, was made to 
encore it. 

Mdme. Sophie Liwe and Miss Lena Little 
gave a morning concert at the Prince’s Hall on 
Tuesday, May 27. Mdlle. Marie Wurm, a pupil 
of Mdme. Schumann, played a Fugue of Bach’s 
and some solos of her own: the Fugue, though 
neatly rendered, was somewhat hurried. Mdme. 
Norman-Néruda performed in her best style a 
showy but commonplace solo by Vieuxtemps. 
The chief features of the programme were the 
sixteen songs, ‘‘ Dichterliebe,” by Schumann. 
They were sung with taste, but we doubt the 
wisdom of giving the entire set; and, moreover, 
some of the numbers seem intended for baritone 
voice. 

The production of Mr. F. Cowen’s fourth 
Symphony at the sixth Philharmonic Concert, 
last Wednesday evening, deserves special men- 
tion; it is an English work, and, besides, an 
important contribution to one of the highest 
forms of musical art. The analyst in the pro- 
gramme-book tells us he considered it his first 
duty to find a name for the ‘new arrival,” 
and, from the character of certain passages and 
the presence of a harp, felt justified in giving 
to it the title of ‘‘ Welsh” Symphony. There 
is, however, no marked local colour; and the 
key of B flat minor sufficiently distinguishes it 





not only from the composer’s three other Sym- 
phonies, but from all other works of this class, 
The analyst notices—nay, we may almost say 
regrets—the rigid adherence to classical forms 
exhibited in every movement. When the spirit 
leads a composer to depart from established 
forms, by all means let him do so; otherwise, 
following in the footsteps of illustrious prede- 
cessors is not only right, but praiseworthy. 
Space will not allow of a detailed notice of the 
music. The opening movement does not alto- 
gether satisfy us in the choice of subject- 
matter; the first theme is of indefinite char- 
acter, and the second not very original; but 
the workmanship is excellent, and the orches- 
tration most attractive; there are some delicate 
touches quite in the Schubert vein. The coda 
is a little bit commonplace. The slow move- 
ment is a song without words, tender and 
graceful; the harmonies and rhythms are 
original and attractive. The scherzo may be 
noted for its quaint trio. The jinale, in the 
key of B flat major, contains some exceedingly 
clever and elaborate workmanship, and forms 
a brilliant and effective conclusion to a work of 
great merit and earnestness. The Symphony 
was conducted by the composer, who was loudly 
applauded at the close. The programme in- 
cluded a showy Concerto for double-bass by 
the celebrated player Sig. Bottesini, who has 
not appeared in London for several years; 
Chopin’s Pianoforte Concerto in E minor, per- 
formed by Mdme. Essipoff with brilliancy, 
though not with sufficient passion ; and songs 
by Mdme. Valleria and Mr. Maas. 

J. 8. SHEPLOCK. 
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